EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MARCH,  igog 


I 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER ' 

All  work  that  men  do  in  the  world  can  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  an  art  or  a  craft,  and  the  best  work  is  that  which 
contains  the  right  proportion  of  both. 

I  suppose  that  the  difference  between  an  art  and  a  craft  is 
that  an  art  is  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  faculty,  while  a  craft 
is  a  species  of  technical  skill  developed  by  a  definite  demand. 
It  is  just  the  difference  between  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron. 
Even  tho  an  artist  of  genius  may  design  the  original  model, 
and  tho  the  craftsman’s  copy  may  be  accurate,  durable,  and 
serviceable — yet,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  a  tame 
and  lifeless  process  when  that  original  goes  on  being  dully  and 
mechanically  reproduced.  Such  a  reproduction  misses  the 
tiny  irregularities,  the  subtle  shades,  the  charming  spontaneity 
of  original  work.  It  loses,  in  fact,  the  flavor  of  personality. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  nowadays,  in  the  face  of  the 
strain  created  by  a  prodigious  demand  for  education,  to  de¬ 
mand  that  all  teaching  should  be  of  an  artistic  kind.  But 
we  lose  inspiration,  we  teachers,  if  we  begin  to  think  of  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  craft  rather  than  as  an  art.  The  best  teaching  is,  or 
can  be,  one  of  the  most  artistic  things  in  the  world — a  mixture 
of  the  art  of  statement,  the  art  of  imagination,  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  art;  and  such  teaching  as  this,  which  is  the  fine  flower 
of  the  process,  can  never  be  created  by  a  demand.  And  thus 
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I  suppose  that  it  is  more  practical  under  present  conditions  to 
aim  first  at  producing  the  best  kind  of  craftsmanship,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  rest  contentedly  in  craftsmanship.  Moreover, 
there  is,  fortunately,  another  factor  which  is  being  called  into 
play  by  the  widespread  demand  for  popular  education.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  knack  is  often  a  hereditary  thing,  and,  as  our  teach¬ 
ers  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  no  doubt  a  certain  force 
of  hereditary  craftsmanship  will  be  called  into  being.  Then, 
too,  as  the  profession  grows  in  dignity  and  honor,  the  more 
that  it  is  recognized  as  a  noble  and  beneficent  career,  as  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  case,  so  much  the  more  it  attracts  to  itself 
the  brighter  and  more  generous  spirits;  and  thus  we  get  a 
hope  of  increased  art  as  well  as  increased  craftsmanship.  I 
myself  regard  the  prospect  with  infinite  hopefulness;  I  see  on 
all  sides  the  question  of  education  being  taken  up,  not  only  in 
an  earnest  and  serious  spirit,  but,  what  is  still  better,  in  an 
ardent  and  eager  spirit.  Education  thus  becomes  at  the  same 
time  more  scientific  and  more  emotional ;  and  I  trust,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  a  due  balance  and  proportion  may  be  preserved 
between  these  two  qualities;  each  is  absolutely  necessary.  If 
education  becomes  too  emotional,  it  tends  to  be  inexact  and 
sentimental — ^that  is  a  possible  Charybdis.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  becomes  too  scientific,  it  becomes  both  arid  and  un¬ 
inspiring,  because  it  loses  sight  of  the  human  element  and 
degenerates  into  a  species  of  chemistry — that  is  the  Scylla  of 
education ;  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  me  to  find  that  the  leading 
educationists  of  the  day  are  more  than  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  two  qualities  abreast. 

A  factor,  then,  of  paramount  importance  in  education  is 
the  personality  of  the  teacher — the  influence,  the  atmosphere, 
call  it  what  you  will,  which  is  so  difficult  to  analyze  or  describe, 
but  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  is  so  instantaneously  felt. 
There  was  a  famous  Professor  of  Geology  in  old  da>"s  at 
Cambridge,  Adam  Sedgwick.  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  was  a 
very  scientific  geologist;  but  I  remember  hearing  a  great 
classical  scholar  and  theologian  describe  how  he  attended  a 
lecture  of  Sedgwick’s  in  his  undergraduate  days.  “  I  came 
away,”  he  said,  “  firmly  convinced  that  I  had  mistaken  my  real 
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bent  up  to  that  moment,  and  that  geology  was  the  one  thing 
worth  studying.”  That  is  the  result  of  personality;  it  is  partly 
the  same  as  enthusiasm,  no  doubt,  but  by  no  means  contermi¬ 
nous,  for  I  have  before  now  heard  an  enthusiast  hold  forth  on 
his  subject  and  send  his  hearers  away  with  the  determination 
that,  whatever  else  they  studied,  they  must  endeavor  to  be  pre¬ 
served  from  any  further  acquaintance  with  that  particular 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  Enthusiasm  may  have  an  abso¬ 
lutely  deterrent  effect  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  certain  per¬ 
suasiveness — the  same  quality  which  is  so  essential,  as  we  know, 
in  a  book.  One  may  read-  a  book  full  of  not  impossible  events, 
and  close  it,  feeling  that  it  has  succeeded  in  being  “  at  once 
wild  and  dull ;  ”  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  read  a  book  in 
which  the  incidents  related  may  be  grotesquely  and  absurdly 
impossible,  and  yet  one  finds  oneself  accepting  the  situation 
unquestioningly,  and,  however  improbable  it  may  appear  to 
subsequent  reflection  that  the  event  recorded  took  place,  yet, 
while  one  is  under  the  spell,  one  has  no  desire  even  to  question 
the  actuality  of  the  narration.  So  it  is  with  personality  in 
teaching.  It  carries  the  learner  off  his  feet;  it  makes  him  feel 
that  the  subject  which  is  being  handled  is  beautiful  and  envi¬ 
able;  it  kindles  the  wish  to  know;  it  opens  up  dim  and  attrac¬ 
tive  corridors  of  the  mind,  mysterious  and  lovely  vistas;  it 
gives  wings  to  the  imagination,  revealing  a  new  and  desirable 
region  of  thought.  Like  the  musician  in  Abt  Vogler,  such  a 
teacher  has  power  “  out  of  three  sounds  to  frame  not  a  fourth 
sound,  but  a  star.”  I  am  not  romancing.  I  have  in  my  mind 
a  teacher  under  whom  I  was  once  fortunate  enough  to  sit. 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  basis  of  his  character 
was  strenuousness  and  high  enthusiasm;  but  I  do  not  think 
he  was  a  serious  man.  He  had  fancy,  and  wit,  and  courtesy, 
and  the  power  of  command,  and  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge,  which  gave  him  the  happiest  knack  of  illustration. 
The  result  was  for  his  pupils  a  high  degree  both  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  stimulus.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  must  confess 
it,  the  most  ineffective  teacher  I  ever  remember  was  a  man  of 
incredible  diligence  and  high-mindedness.  But  he  was  also 
a  bore;  he  possest  in  an  almost  unique  degree  the  power  of 
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alienating  the  attention ;  he  carried  a  dulness  into  all  he  taught ; 
and  the  world  of  knowledge  as  he  exhibited  it  was  like  a 
landscape  under  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  all  sounds  dulled,  all 
outlines  merged. 

Of  course,  these  are  extreme  instances,  but  they  illustrate  my 
main  point,  that  charm  and  suggestiveness  play  a  larger  part 
in  the  work  of  a  teacher  than  is  perhaps  commonly  admitted. 
If  one  could  depend  upon  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  mature 
enthusiasm  being  present  in  the  mind  of  the  taught,  then  the 
men  of  seriousness  and  profound  acquirements  is  the  better 
teacher;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  children  are  unstable  and  rest¬ 
less,  and  have  to  be  wooed  very  tenderly  along  the  upward 
path ;  and  thus  a  man  with  sympathy  and  understanding,  who 
has  still  got  something  of  the  child  about  him,  whose  tem¬ 
perament  is  birdlike  and  inquisitive,  whose  imagination  is 
active,  will  often  be  more  effective  as  a  teacher  than  the  man 
of  matured  mind  and  solid  acquirements,  who  has  forgotten, 
if  he  ever  knew,  how  fitful  a  thing  the  early  appetite  for  knowl¬ 
edge  often  is.  Of  course,  in  speaking  thus,  I  am  forced  to 
confine  myself  to  generalities,  but  I  may  add  one  thing;  the 
difficulty  of  lack  of  interest  does  not  occur  in  a  marked  de¬ 
gree  in  the  case  of  younger  children.  In  early  years  most 
children  have  a  cheerful  aptitude  for  doing,  with  a  certain 
dutiful  zest,  what  is  required  of  them;  they  do  not  differentiate 
to  any  great  extent.  They  are  stimulated  by  the  imaginative 
element,  but,  if  that  is  absent,  they  fall  back  on  a  natural  and 
instinctive  love  of  occupation,  and  if  they  like  and  respect  a 
teacher,  they  will  do  with  a  pleased  deference  what  they  are  set 
to  do.  The  difficulty  begins  when  the  child  begins  to  grow 
up,  when  temperament  develops,  and  predilections  begin  to 
show  their  heads.  Those  are  the  years  when  the  teacher’s  art 
is  put  to  the  test,  and  when  all  depends  upon  imaginative 
sympathy. 

Well,  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this  perplexing 
fact — that  this  secret  of  personality,  this  sympathetic  influence, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  most  potent  of  all  agents;  and  this 
may  produce  a  sense  of  despondency  in  the  teacher’s  mind, 
because  it  seems  so  unattainable  a  thing,  unless  it  is  naturally 
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and  instinctively  there.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  virtues, 
like  humility,  which  dissolves  and  melts  the  moment  it  becomes 
self-conscious.  I  remember  being  much  struck  the  other  day 
when  some  important  educational  witnesses  were  being  ex¬ 
amined  before  a  Board  of  which  I  was  a  member;  each  of 
them  had  some  panacea  for  all  the  difficulties  of  inattention 
and  indolence.  One  of  them  was  sure  that  elementary  science 
was  the  only  thing  needful.  Another  pinned  his  faith  on  the 
blackboard;  another  had  found  that  English  literature  was  the 
one  real  solution  of  the  crux,  and  so  forth.  But  I  soon  saw 
what  was  the  case;  all  the  witnesses  were  effective  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  teachers;  and  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the  subject 
which  each  recommended  happened  only  to  be  the  subject  in 
which  he  was  personally  most  interested — the  channel  in  which, 
so  to  speak,  personality  gained  depth  and  force  to  turn  the 
educational  mill. 

But  this  does  not  solve  the  difficulty.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  if  one  could  arrange  that  teachers  should  only  deal 
with  congenial  subjects.  But  one  wants  something  larger 
than  that.  A  teacher  will,  of  course,  always  teach  some  sub¬ 
jects  better  than  others,  but  what  one  desires  to  find,  if  one  can, 
is  some  general  formula,  some  method  by  which  a  teacher  can 
exercise,  even  within  the  limits  of  a  subject  that  is  not  wholly 
congenial,  that  attractive  and  constraining  power  that  will 
conduct  the  learner  eagerly  along  the  right  path.  It  would 
be  a  very  poor  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that  the  secret 
of  personality  was  merely  a  natural  charm,  and  to  tell  a  teacher 
that  all  he  or  she  had  to  do  was  to  acquire  a  manner,  a  way, 
an  atmosphere.  Of  course,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
no  teachers  can  make  qualities  felt  that  do  not  exist  in  them 
by  a  species  of  dramatic  pretense.  A  teacher  can  not  assume 
a  professional  panoply  of  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  enthusiasm; 
but  the  difficulty  is  rather  that  one  finds  teachers  with  all  these 
qualities,  who  are  yet  unable  to  make  them  felt.  Is  it  possible 
to  give  any  advice  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  asked ;  is  it  possible 
for  a  teacher  to  gain,  by  taking  thought,  what  is  given  natu¬ 
rally  to  some  few?  I  think  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
possible.  I  have  known  teachers  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
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their  careers,  have  been  strangely  ineffective,  and  who  have 
yet  become,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  teachers  of  real 
excellence.  What  I  propose  to  do,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
brief  address,  is  to  attempt  to  indicate  the  sort  of  method 
which  may  be  pursued  by  a  teacher  who  is  truly  and  sincerely 
in  earnest,  who  desires  not  only  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to 
cultivate  in  the  learner’s  mind  the  power  of  thinking  and  work¬ 
ing  for  itself,  which  is,  after  all,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  true 
education. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  a  teacher  with  serious  aims,  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  with  requisite  knowledge,  with  a  power  of 
enforcing  discipline  without  undue  friction,  and  of  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  the  class,  but  conscious  at  the  same  time  of 
a  certain  stiffness  and  dulness  of  exposition,  aware  that  there 
are  hours  and  days  when  the  whole  thing  seems  uphill  work, 
when  a  lesson  carefully  prepared  does  not  somehow  seem  to 
go,  when  he  finds  himself  unduly  irritated  with  the  slow  appre¬ 
hension  and  fitful  energies  of  his  pupils.  These  are  experi¬ 
ences  common  enough  in  the  early  days  of  teaching,  before 
the  touch  of  cynical  professionalism  has  crept  in,  before  a 
teacher  begins  to  say  to  himself  that  all  work  is  bound  to  be 
tedious  at  times,  and  that,  if  one  can  not  command  interest, 
one  can  at  least  enforce  obedience.  The  man  who  begins  to 
fall  back  upon  such  reflections  is  losing  heart;  the  craftsman 
is  overcoming  the  artist.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  take 
the  right  path,  when  the  ways  divide,  must  hold  up  clearly  to 
himself  the  painful  fact  that  if  the  work  goes  badly  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  his  fault  than  the  fault  of  his  class.  That,  I  think, 
is  one  of  the  soundest  educational  maxims  in  the  world :  the 
thought  must  not,  of  course,  become  a  morbid  prepossession; 
but  such  experience  must,  or  ought  to,  warn  the  teacher  that 
probably  his  method  is  becoming  stereotyped  and  cramped, 
and  that  at  any  cost  he  must  try  experiments.  For  this,  I 
think,  differentiates  teachers  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world — the  readiness  to  try  experiments,  the  willingness  to  ap¬ 
propriate  rather  than  to  excuse  the  sense  of  failure. 

Let  us,  then,  try  to  consider  in  what  directions  a  teacher 
can  best  store  and  multiply  force  without  losing  at  the  same 
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time  suppleness  and  sympathy.  And  let  me  say  first,  that  the 
whole  process  must  be  a  species  of  building-up;  it  must  be 
done  from  existing  foundations  and  with  materials  ready  to 
hand.  It  will  not  do,  I  mean,  to  begin  too  far  away  from  one’s 
temperament  and  character.  It  is  useless  to  conceive  a  remote 
and  impracticable  ideal :  the  most  effective  ideal  is  that  which 
is  not  impossibly  ahead  of  one’s  homely  self — ^as  in  the  simple 
fable,  the  carrot  must  dangle  within  reach  of  the  donkey’s 
nose.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  may  not  admire  an  ideal,  a  type 
of  character,  which  is  hopelessly  in  advance  of  one’s  own — 
that  is  a  fruitful  process,  too,  if  it  is  not  overstrained — but, 
to  make  real  progress,  one  must  set  oneself  a  definite  aim,  the 
attainment  of  which  is  within  our  reach. 

Let  me  take  the  process  on  three  planes — the  physical,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  moral. 

Physical  first;  and  here  the  best  guide  is  common  sense. 
There  is  nothing  which  tends  to  make  a  teacher  so  ineffective 
as  failing  health.  The  first  requisite  is  to  avoid  carefully 
and  wisely  all  undue  depletion  of  nervous  force.  Whatever 
else  there  is  in  a  teacher’s  life,  there  must  be  due  recreation. 
It  is  a  great  temptation  to  an  enthusiastic  teacher  to  spend  an 
immense  amount  of  energy  on  the  preparation  and  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  work,  and,  within  due  limits,  this  is  wholly  good ;  but 
the  moment  it  is  carried  so  far  as  to  lose  freshness,  the  best 
resource  of  all  is  sacrificed.  Of  course,  a  teacher  may  use  this 
principle  sophistically,  and  neglect  his  work  on  the  ground 
that  freshness  is  essential;  but  few  people  are  ever  injured 
by  overwork  pure  and  simple.  What  does  injure  a  teacher’s 
work  is  to  fret  and  worry  over  it;  and  it  is  when  one  finds  this 
tendency  beginning  to  recur,  then  one  must  recognize  the 
danger-signal  and  let  the  fresh  air  into  the  mind.  The  curse 
of  the  present  century  seems  to  be  nervous  disease,  especially 
in  the  case  of  brain-workers,  in  all  its  forms — from  irritability 
and  tension  to  the  more  serious  symptoms  of  the  complaint. 
And,  in  the  case  of  people  who,  like  teachers,  tend  to  use  the 
same  part  of  their  brains  to  excess,  the  balance  must  be  most 
judiciously  restored.  I  suppose  that  a  century  hence  we  shall 
see  the  cause  of  this  over-sensitiveness  of  nerves.  We  can 
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look  back  and  perceive  that  our  great-grandfathers  drank  too 
freely;  we  can  contemplate  with  scorn  the  instinct  that  al¬ 
lowed  people  to  involve  themselves  in  crinolines ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  doing  things  which  will 
appear  incomprehensibly  irrational  to  our  descendants,  and 
paying  a  price  for  our  excesses. 

I  suppose  that  the  cause  partly  lies  in  the  vast  increase  of 
distraction  in  modern  life.  Communication  is  so  easy,  there  is 
so  much  to  read  and  hear:  the  newspapers  pour  a  flood  of 
diversified  intelligence  into  our  minds ;  there  is  so  much  move¬ 
ment  and  so  much  restlessness  that  we  have  not  accommo¬ 
dated  to  our  new  environment  the  constitution  which  we 
inherit  from  people  who  lived  more  tranquil  lives.  Whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  the  effect  is  certainly  there,  and  the  teacher 
is  one  of  those  on  whom  it  bears  most  heavily.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  say  that  the  teacher  must  conscientiously  and  faithfully 
observe  the  laws  of  health,  take  regular  meals  and  consume 
them  deliberately,  practise  exercise  and  open-air  pursuits,  aim 
at  tranquil  recreations,  arrange  real  holidays  and  enjoy  them, 
cultivate  the  power  of  banishing  work  and  anxiety  from  the 
mind.  These  are  homely  suggestions,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
are  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  and  it  is  the  teacher  of  the  finest 
fiber  who  is  most  likely  to  forget  them.  For  the  worst  part  of 
a  highly  strung  temperament  is  that  it  can  often  banish  fatigue 
for  the  time  by  an  overuse  of  nervous  force,  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  duty  more  imperative  than  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  honest  fatigue.  There  are  occasions  when  the  enthusiastic 
teacher  will  say  “  I  feel  quite  done  up,  but  there  is  just  one 
bit  of  w^ork  I  must  do  before  I  go  to  bed.”  Well,  of  course, 
each  person  has  to  balance  conflicting  claims  for  himself,  but 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  one  spurs  the  weary  steed  on  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and,  moreover,  it  too  often  results  from  an 
unmethodical  use  of  time.  The  point  is  to  make  certain  rules 
of  health  and  to  obey  them  implicitly.  To  disregard  them,  to 
break  them  in  however  high-minded  a  way,  is  often  but  a  spill¬ 
ing  of  the  water  of  life,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
regrets  so  bitter  as  those  which  tell  us  that  our  ineffectiveness 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  common  sense.  “  We  all  get  paid  in  the 
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end,”  said  Stevenson,  “  wicked  men  and  fools  alike,  but  the 
fools  first.” 

And  now  we  come  to  the  intellectual  side.  And  here  it  is, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  give  general  advice,  because  so  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nature  and  scope  of  our  particular  work  as 
teachers.  But  I  am  sure  of  one  thing — that  a  mind  which  is 
always  giving  out  its  stores  must  be  replenished  constantly. 
It  must  be  with  us  as  with  the  poet’s  mind  in  Tennyson’s  poem. 
He  compares  it  to  a  fountain: 

“  All  day  and  all  night  it  is  ever  drawn 
From  the  brain  of  the  purple  mountain 
Which  stands  in  the  distance  yonder,  .  .  . 

And  the  mountain  draws  it  from  heaven  above.” 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  wholly  true  of  many  kinds  of 
teaching,  that  one  is  not  always  teaching  new  subjects  or 
attacking  new  provinces  of  thought,  but  simply  teaching  com¬ 
mon  things  over  and  over  again.  Well,  then,  I  would  say,  all 
the  more  need  of  freshness;  for  it  is  not  teaching  at  all  if 
the  mind  merely  jerks  out  its  subject  in  a  mechanical  way. 
Teaching  must  be  the  flowing  of  two  minds  together.  As 
has  been  said  of  Christians,  it  was  never  promised  that  they 
should  perform  unusual  things,  but  that  they  should  perform 
ordinary  things  in  an  unusual  way.  A  teacher  must  never 
decline  upon  one  method  or  become  stereotyped;  the  point  is 
to  teach  old  things  in  a  new  manner,  or  at  all  events  freshly  and 
spontaneously,  as  tho  they  had  never  so  occurred  to  one  before. 
When  I  was  a  schoolmaster  I  used  to  be  suspicious  of  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  were  always  demanding  new  books  and 
new  subjects.  I  myself  used  to  feel  that  the  more  familiar 
a  subject  was  the  better  one  could  teach  it.  One  used,  per¬ 
haps,  the  same  phrases,  the  same  illustrations,  but  the  pleasure 
and  the  success  lay  not  in  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  but  in 
seeing  it  dawn  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  come  home  to 
his  intelligence ;  and  to  a  teacher  there  is  no  pleasure  like  the 
pleasure  of  sending  a  subject  home.  But,  to  do  this,  it  is 
essential  that  the  mind  which  communicates  the  fact  and  the 
thought  should  be  vigorous  and  free  from  staleness;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  feel  a  subject  dreary,  and  yet  teach  it  in  a  lively 
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way;  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  should  keep 
his  mind  alert  and  vigorous. 

My  belief,  then,  is  that  a  teacher  should  not  so  much  con¬ 
fine  his  studies  to  his  prescribed  subjects,  but  that  he  should 
have  some  intellectual  life  and  nourishment  of  his  own — and 
here  I  believe  that  the  only  guide  to  follow  is  one’s  own  taste. 
A  teacher  should  read,  and  read  widely,  not  necessarily  classi¬ 
cal  and  standard  books,  but  books  which  he  enjoys — poetry, 
history,  biography,  good  fiction,  anything  which  cultivates  and 
quickens  the  intellectual  sense,  which  gives  a  perception  of 
literary  quality,  which  widens  the  horizon.  Simply  from  the 
professional  point  of  view  this  is  of  immense  service.  Thus 
a  teacher  who  has  a  taste  for  books  of  travel  can  teach  geog¬ 
raphy  in  a  stimulating  way;  biography  is  perhaps  the  most 
repaying  of  all  subjects,  because  it  gives  a  teacher  a  wealth 
of  human  illustration. 

I  believe,  too,  profoundly  in  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
in  teaching,  and  I  think  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  cultivate 
the  imaginative  faculty,  to  form  a  habit  of  seeing  mental  pic¬ 
tures  :  a  touch  or  two  of  lively  description  will  bring  home  a 
fact  to  a  childish  mind  in  a  way  that  no  amount  of  exactness 
and  accuracy  will  do.  But  the  aim  is  that  the  mind  should 
be  alert  and  lively,  able  to  take  up  a  point  briskly,  in  first-rate 
training,  so  to  speak.  And  one  thing  I  would  add — let  the 
teacher  dare  to  be  amused.  There  is  nothing  like  gayety  for 
dealing  with  young  minds;  it  is  the  most  infectious  thing  in 
the  world,  and  spreads  like  a  speeding  ripple;  and,  therefore, 
tho  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  value  of  a  deep-seated  serious¬ 
ness  in  doing  one’s  work — that  must  lie  beneath  all  good  work 
— yet  one  must  not  allow  one’s  high-mindedness  to  be  of  a 
ponderous  and  heavy  kind.  It  is  possible  to  ponder  the  ethical 
significance  of  Browning  over-much.  One  must  not,  in  fact, 
do  one’s  work  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  “  The  grammarian’s 
funeral,”  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  David,  who,  you  will  re¬ 
member,  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might. 

The  point  is,  after  all,  to  have  a  method,  but  one  must  not 
be  too  much  wedded  to  a  method.  I  remember  a  worthy 
schoolmaster  who  had  what  Wesley  called  “  the  lust  of  per- 
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fection,”  who  spent  countless  hours  in  the  correction  of  work. 
“  I  correct,”  he  used  to  say  with  melancholy  complacency, 
“  faults  of  orthography  in  blue,  and  erroneous  statements  in 
red.”  That  is  a  sound  principle  enough,  if  one  finds  that  it 
carries  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  the  cor¬ 
rections  are  intended,  but  to  expend  one’s  energy  upon  minu- 
ti3d  for  the  sake  of  the  method  is  simply  to  waste  valuable 
force.  What  is  really  requisite  is  careful  and  constant  observa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  does  actually  appeal  to  the  youthful  mind  and 
why  it  so  appeals;  and  one  must  be  always  ready  to  change 
one’s  methods.  One  must  not  try  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
other  teachers  wholesale,  however  successful  these  methods 
appear  to  be.  The  real  object  is  to  find  out  how  one  can  do 
the  thing  best,  and  personality  consists  in  having  one’s  own 
way  of  doing  it.  One  must  never  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
treating  one’s  pupils  cn  masse.  It  may  be  convenient  to  talk 
of  the  average  boy,  but  one  must  remember  that  no  particular 
boy  is  the  average  boy.  A  boy  may  be  typical,  but  he  is  never 
identical,  just  as  there  is  no  such  person  as  the  person  of  whom 
we  so  often  hear  nowadays — the  man  in  the  street.  He  is 
the  father  of  the  average  boy,  both  alike  only  the  convenient 
fictions  by  which  we  seek  either  to  multiply  the  force  of  our 
own  opinions,  or  the  waste-paper  basket,  so  to  speak,  into 
which  we  discard  our  incredulities. 

But  I  may  add  one  word  of  caution :  it  is  not  wise  to  be 
unmethodical  to  the  extent  of  being  spasmodic  or  wild  in  our 
methods.  Children  love  method  and  custom  and  orderliness. 
They  do  not  like  a  teacher  who  is  always  startling  and  sur¬ 
prizing  them,  and  flying  out  upon  them  round  corners.  They 
will  say  of  such  a  teacher  that  they  never  know  what  he  is 
at.  They  value  a  certain  formality  and  regularity,  and  what 
I  am  advising  is  not  to  strive  after  a  desperate  kind  of  original¬ 
ity — a  sort  of  steeplechase  across  country — but  rather  that  the 
thing  should  be  done  on  certain  lines,  the  road  running  equally 
within  its  guarding  walls,  but  that  inside  the  limits  there 
should  be  abundant  liveliness  and  no  mere  plodding.  Soldiers 
know  how  much  better  a  regiment  marches  if  it  marches  to 
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music,  and  sailors  how  much  more  merrily  the  capstan  flies 
round  if  it  keeps  pace  with  the  measure  of  a  breezy  song. 

And  then,  thirdly,  there  is  the  moral  or  ethical  region  of 
self-development;  and  this  is  the  hardest  to  define  because  it 
so  interpenetrates  and  underlies  the  other  regions  that  it  is 
difficult  to  disentangle  the  threads.  But  the  basis  of  what  I 
mean  is  the  desire  to  be  different,  based  on  a  sensible  self- 
knowledge — not  on  a  morbid  introspection.  It  is  possible  to 
probe  one’s  character  so  deeply  that  one  loses  sight  alike  of 
limitations  and  responsibility.  To  what  extent  can  one  change 
oneself?  Well,  I  think  that  it  is  possible  both  to  curb  and 
fortify  the  spirit,  and  that  this  process  goes  on  consciously  or 
unconsciously  as  long  as  one  has  an  ungrudging  admiration 
for  the  fine  qualities  one  sees  in  others,  and  a  due  regret  for 
one’s  own  failures.  One  can  not  be  generous  and  kindly  all 
at  once;  but  at  least  one  can  suppress  ungenerous  and  un¬ 
kindly  methods.  One  can  learn  to  praise  rather  than  criticize 
immature  effort;  one  can  learn  to  avoid  placing  oneself  in 
situations  which  one  knows  by  experience  tend  to  develop 
one’s  faults.  A  sense  of  hurry,  a  sense  of  inadequate  prepara¬ 
tion  are  apt  to  produce  impatience  and  irritability;  thus,  by 
being  deliberate  and  methodical,  one  can  avoid  the  occasion  of 
stumbling.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  help  of  all  is  to  evoke,  and 
to  respond  to,  personal  affection  in  those  whom  we  have  to 
teach.  To  have  the  anxious  care  of  those  in  whom  we  are 
personally  interested  develops  sympathy  very  swiftly;  and 
tenderness  wins  more  victories  even  than  the  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  And  thus  I  would  advise  the  teacher  not  to  shun  the 
natural  promptings- of  affection,  tho  he  must  never  allow  it  to 
override  the  sense  of  tranquil  justice.  Of  course,  one  is  ob¬ 
viously  tempted  to  be  more  interested  in  eager,  alert,  warm¬ 
hearted,  winning  temperaments  than  in  the  dull,  the  stubborn, 
the  indifferent ;  but  no  pupils  that  I  ever  had  to  teach  resented 
the  extending  of  special  interest  to  boys  of  marked  gifts  and 
lively  enthusiasms,  as  long  as  they  felt  that  their  more  at¬ 
tractive  companions  did  not  gain  in  tangible  conveniences  by 
it.  It  is  easier,  in  fact,  to  rebuke  or  criticize  the  work  of  a 
boy  for  whom  one  has  manifested  a  personal  friendliness,. 
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because  he  will  neither  resent  nor  misunderstand  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  blame;  and,  so  long  as  one’s  attention  and  courtesy 
are  impartial,  one  may  indulge  amiable  preferences  so  long 
as  they  are  parental  rather  than  sentimental. 

But  the  growth  of  moral  qualities  is,  and  must  be  a  gradual 
and  secret  process;  and  the  worst  hindrances  are  complacency 
and  self-satisfaction.  Happily,  however,  the  teacher  who  is  in 
earnest  about  his  work  finds  abundant  corrective  to  his  vanity 
in  his  daily  and  hourly  failures  to  produce  the  effects  that  he 
desires.  Yet,  if  a  teacher  is  only  sincerely  aiming  at  making 
himself,  morally  and  intellectually,  what  he  desires  his  pupils 
to  be,  he  will  find  that  the  instinctive  imitativeness  of  the 
young  will  be  more  effective  than  any  cogency  of  argument  or 
fervor  of  reproof. 

The  problem  is,  after  all,  the  enrichment  of  the  spirit; 
but,  just  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  poverty,  so  there  are  many 
kinds  of  enrichment.  There  is  the  poverty  of  incompetence, 
the  poverty  of  prodigality,  the  poverty  of  self-surrender.  So, 
in  the  region  of  enrichment,  there  is  the  wealth  of  the  narrow 
and  self-satisfied  mind,  perfectly  content  with  its  own  stores; 
tliere  is  a  false  enrichment,  in  which  all  that  is  gathered  in  is 
only  to  feed  the  selfish  luxury  of  the  mind;  and  there  is  the 
enrichment  that  is  based  on  self-abnegation,  in  which  the  spirit 
— conscious  of  its  weakness  and  inadequacy,  and  yet  earnestly 
desiring  to  leave  the  world  a  little  better,  purer,  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  before — draws  near  in  thought  and  intention  to 
all  that  is  wise  and  generous  and  ardent,  until  it  becomes  akin 
to  the  purpose  that  moves  dimly  and  beneficently  behind  prog¬ 
ress  and  humanity  and  life. 

And  above  all,  this  growth  of  the  spirit  must  be  secret  and 
vital,  not  superficial  and  pretentious;  it  must  not  lie  in  the 
directions  of  arts  and  accomplishments,  but  in  the  region  of 
high  and  noble  ideas,  not  to  be  paraded  or  traded  with,  but 
feeding  the  innermost  spirit.  May  I  end  with  a  parable  ?  The 
height  of  the  water  in  the  Thames  is  conditioned,  not  only  by 
what  is  brought  down  in  the  actual  channel,  but  by  a  great 
body  of  water  called  the  underground  Thames,  which  per¬ 
colates  slowly  the  gravel  on  either  side  of  the  river-bed  and 
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replenishes  the  failing  stream  in  times  of  drought.  I  remem¬ 
ber  once  at  Eton  seeing  some  engineering  operations  in  a 
meadow  some  distance  from  the  river :  it  was  intended  to  sink 
an  iron  cistern  in  the  ground,  but  when  the  pit  was  dug  in  the 
gravel,  a  stream  of  pure  water  broke  in  from  the  side,  and  the 
cistern  would  not  settle  down.  To  get  the  water  out,  an 
engine  was  set  to  work,  which  pumped  all  day  for  a  week; 
thousands  of  gallons  of  the  purest  water  ran  to  waste,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  time  the  water  in  the  pit  had  only  gone  down 
six  inches,  while  all  the  surface  wells  round  about  had  fallen  six 
inches,  too;  the  surface  of  the  great  gravel  bed  had  merely 
been  sucked  dry,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  as  full  as  ever. 

Thus  should  it  be  with  the  mind;  the  river  channel  itself 
should  be  but  the  sign  and  outward  evidence  of  the  great 
silent  flood  stealing  on,  fresh  and  pure,  from  a  hundred  up¬ 
lands,  thru  meadow  and  plain,  performing  unnumbered  gentle 
offices  of  nurture  and  refreshment,  and  gracious  ministries  of 
unconscious  tendance,  of  guileless  beneficence. 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson 

University  of  Cambridge 
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THE  COMBINATION  OF  LIBERAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

America  is  rapidly  committing  itself  to  a  platform  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  at  public  expense,  and  under  public  control. 
Few  practical  results  have  yet  been  achieved,  and  promising 
programs  are  scarce.  But  the  widespread  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  prevalent  conviction  that  a  free  distribution  of 
opportunities  for  vocational  training  is  a  necessary  means  to 
economic  as  well  as  to  social  welfare,  justify  us  in  assuming 
that  the  next  decade  will  witness  a  rapid  development  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  this  form 
of  education. 

How  will  the  new  movement  affect  the  traditional  liberal 
education  of  school  and  college?  For  generations  school¬ 
masters  and  others  of  the  intellectual  elite  have  decried  against 
utilitarianism  in  the  schools,  and  especially  in  those  under 
public  direction;  they  have  fought  persistently  the  proneness 
of  parents  and  employers  to  view  education  from  the  bread- 
and-butter  standpoint.  Historically,  it  has  been  difficult 
enough  to  obtain  for  large  numbers  of  people  even  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  liberal  education ;  is  there  danger  that  that  little  may 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  demand  for  economic  efficiency? 
There  are  certain  very  real  elements  of  conflict  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  vocational  education  to  crowd 
out  or  narrow  the  opportunities  for  liberal  education  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  possibility  that  the  pursuit  of  liberal 
learning  will  disqualify  the  student  for  practical  pursuits. 
But  now  that  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  schools,  the  problem  is  one  of  making  the  most  effective 
adjustments  possible  between  it  and  that  measure  of  liberal 
education  which  is  possible  for  each  considerable  group  of 
children. 
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Let  us  not  forget  that  in  some  respects  the  problem 
reaches  almost  our  entire  school  population.  If  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  vocational  education  democratic  (in  the  sense 
of  providing  equal  opportunities  for  all),  and  universal,  then 
we  shall  have  to  consider  the  needs  and  interests  of  that  army 
of  children  who  must  enter  industry  at  fifteen  no  less  than 
those  of  other  groups  who  may  complete  all  or  part  of  a  sec¬ 
ondary  education  before  becoming  wage-earners  or  who  can 
afford  to  combine  more  or  less  of  a  college  training  in  the 
liberal  arts  with  professional  study.  It  must  be  the  aim  of 
education  to  give  to  the  members  of  each  of  several  groups  the 
training  which  will  render  them  efficient  as  producers,  as  citi¬ 
zens,  and  as  persons  of  culture  within  such  measure  as  may 
prove  practicable. 

In  current  practise  and  theory  may  be  distinguished  three 
possible  programs  of  combining  liberal  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  (a)  The  first  assumes  that  the  earlier  years  of  the  life 
of  the  child  or  youth  should  be  given  unreservedly  to  liberal 
education,  unaffected  by  the  vocational  motive.  After  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  years,  vocational  studies  or  practises 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  same  singleness  of  purpose.  His¬ 
torically,  the  public  schools  have  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  first  type  of  education  only,  leaving  to  other  agencies  the 
provision  of  vocational  training.  With  the  coming  of  voca- 
in  the  shape  of  a  demand  for  separate  schools  for  practical 
division  between  it  and  liberal  training  often  tends  to  persist 
in  the  shape  of  a  demand  for  separate  schools  for  practical 
training,  and  in  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  assume  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  cultural  development,  (b)  The  second  scheme 
is  that  which  endeavors  to  closely  correlate  vocational  with 
liberal  training.  For  any  given  youth  in  the  later  years  of  his 
educational  career  there  are  studies  and  pursuits,  so  it  is 
claimed,  which,  while  lending  themselves  effectively  to  the 
giving  of  knowledge  and  ideals  serviceable  in  specific  voca¬ 
tions,  may  also  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  much  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  can  fairly  be  described  as  liberal.  This  tendency 
is  found  where  students  of  college  grade  are  encouraged  to 
take  studies  which,  jyhile  fundamental  to  professional  work 
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to  be  later  taken  up,  in  themselves  also  contribute  some  of 
the  elements  of  a  liberal  education.  To  a  considerable  extent 
some  of  the  courses  in  manual  arts  high  schools  and  in  high 
schools  of  commerce  are  planned  to  effect  this  correlation. 
Under  some  teachers  such  subjects  as  manual  training,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic  are  designed  to  secure  a  correlation  of  the 
two  ends.  Certain  forms  of  enrichment  of  the  elementary 
school  program  with  constructive  and  objective  work  may  be 
considered  to  look  also  to  an  intimate  blending  of  cultural  and 
vocational  purposes,  (c)  There  is,  finally,  the  scheme  which 
contemplates  that,  during  the  later  years  of  the  educational 
career  of  any  given  individual,  wherever  those  may  fall,  voca¬ 
tional  studies,  taken  broadly  or  specifically,  as  the  situation 
permits,  shall  be  pursued  side  by  side  with  studies  ministering 
to  some  of  the  phases  of  liberal  education;  or,  if  not  side  by 
side,  such  studies  must  be  taken  in  alternation  over  relatively 
short  intervals  of  time.  Programs  of  this  type  are  found  in  a 
variety  of  institutions  designed  to  meet  special  situations.  In 
Hampton  Institute  each  negro  or  Indian  student  is  aiming  at 
mastery  in  some  vocation ;  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  portion 
of  each  day  is  given  to  studies  that  have  a  cultural  or  social 
significance  quite  apart  from  the  vocation  which  is  being 
studied.  In  certain  English  evening  schools  two  or  three  even¬ 
ings  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  studies  strictly  vocational 
in  character;  and  the  remaining  evenings  to  art,  music,  litera¬ 
ture,  dancing,  swimming,  or  other  cultural  subjects.  Where 
vocation  schools  have  been  established  in  American  cities,  the 
programs  of  liberal  education  which  are  pursued  during  the 
regular  school  year  tend  to  be  replaced  during  the  summer 
session  by  studies  and  pursuits  of  greater  vocational  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  juvenile  reform  schools,  a  fourfold  program  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  which  place  is  given  to  studies  and  practises  which 
minister  respectively  to  physical  efficiency,  to  civic  and  moral 
development,  to  personal  culture,  and  finally  to  vocational  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  significant  fact  is  that  these  four  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  carried  on,  as  it  were  side  by  side,  and  sometimes  with 
only  the  slightest  correlation. 

These  three  plans  may  be  described  as  involving  respectively : 
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(a)  alternation  of  liberal  and  vocational  studies  in  successive 
long  periods  of  the  life  of  the  student;  (b)  a  blending  of  the 
two  forms  in  some  kind  of  constant  correlation;  and  (c)  the 
carrying  of  the  two  forms  of  training  in  parallel  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  related  channels.  A  critical  review  of  these  three  plans 
of  combining  liberal  and  vocational  education  involves  certain 
preliminary  considerations.  These  are: 

(i)  Vocational  education,  involving  all  that  training  in 
habit,  skill,  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  ideal  which  is  con¬ 
sciously  determined  by  the  requirements  of  self-support  and 
producing  capacity,  however  general  at  first,  must  ever  tend 
toward  specialization.  Manual  training  may  be  so  organized 
as  to  be  part  of  a  vocational  education;  but  it  is  obviously  an 
early  and  unspecialized  part.  Typewriting,  stenography, 
training  for  trades  work,  etc.,  are  of  necessity  specialized. 
Professional  training  as  well  as  training  for  the  household 
arts,  tho  having  large  social  and  even  cultural  aspects  at  first, 
must  also  tend  towards  specialized  ends,  if  efficiency  is  to  be 
realized.  Consequently  vocational  training,  especially  in  its 
later  developments  for  any  given  group,  must  tend  to  move 
away  from  the  fields  of  liberal  education,  thereby  making  it 
more  difficult  to  preserve  points  of  contact.  It  is  evident  that 
modern  specialized  production  intensifies  this  condition. 

(2)  Liberal  education,  so-called,  has  two  quite  different 
aspects  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  must 
embark  relatively  early  into  industry.  Training  for  social 
adaptation  in  the  sense  of  giving  civic  knowledge  and  ideals, 
moral  habits  and  appreciations,  and  ethical  insight  is  one  of 
these.  Students  of  social  economy  now  recognize  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  this  form  of  education  is  possible  at  any 
given  stage  of  development,  and  that  it  involves  its  own 
pedagogy.  The  second  aspect  might  be  described  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  personal  culture.  Few  individuals  are  capable 
of  an  all-round  development  in  this  direction;  but  each  person 
is  found  to  possess  some  strong  interests,  some  tastes,  which, 
for  him,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  personal  culture,  a  means 
of  refining  life  and  of  giving  resources  against  time  of  leisure. 
For  children  who  must  leave  school  early,  relatively  little  time 
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is  available  for  social  and  cultural  education;  and  the  most 
should  be  made  of  the  strong  interests  already  existing,  and 
especially  is  it  necessary  to  avoid  imposing  the  same  program, 
or  its  beginnings,  on  those  who  can  stay  many  years  in  school 
and  on  those  who  must  leave  early.  Again  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  needful  social  and  cultural  training  for  any 
given  group  of  children  or  youths  may  connect  intimately  with 
vocation,  or  it  may  be  quite  removed  from  that,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  under  conditions  of  specialized  production. 

(3)  All  discussion  of  vocational  training  must  henceforth 
take  account  of  the  ages  at  which  children  of  necessity  enter 
industry.  Hitherto  technical  and  other  forms  of  vocational 
training  have  been  planned  for  those  of  greatest  ability,  or 
those  able  to  defer  to  more  mature  years  their  practical  train¬ 
ing.  Vocational  education  in  schools  began  with  training  for 
the  professions;  in  the  industrial  field  it  first  aimed  to  pro¬ 
duce  leaders.  The  same  condition  has  measurably  prevailed  in 
the  fields  of  commercial,  agricultural,  and  household  or  do¬ 
mestic  education.  But  the  motives  underlying  the  current 
demand  for  vocational  training  in  America  are  such  as  to 
require  that  all  classes  be  given  consideration.  Hence,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  a  very  considerable  group  of  youths  must, 
owing  to  economic  necessity  or  inability  to  further  profit  from 
school-work,  enter  upon  vocational  pursuits  approximately  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  then  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  them  with  some  special  preparation.  If,  again, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  a  considerable  group  of  children  can 
l)c  induced  to  remain  in  school  until  sixteen  or  seventeen,  then 
tlie  problem  of  suitably  combining  vocational  and  liberal  train¬ 
ing  for  these  assumes  special  aspects.  We  may  hope  that  in  a 
country  as  economically  resourceful  as  America  the  age  of 
entering  upon  industry  for  all  children  may  yet  be  raised  to 
sixteen ;  and  we  may  even  seek  legislation  making  this  obliga¬ 
tory;  but  until  this  goal  has  been  attained,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  full  educational  obligations  of  the  state  towards  that 
pitiable  army  that  now  knocks  at  the  gates  of  industry  in 
spite  of  its  utter  unpreparedness  and  the  probability  of  its 
exploitation. 
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(4)  The  rounded  man  or  woman  which  all  education  seeks 
to  produce  is  one  who  is  at  once  efficient  producer,  useful  citi¬ 
zen,  and  person  of  culture,  within  the  measure  of  his  capacity 
and  opportunity.  These  three  forms  of  activity  must  be  kept 
alive,  not  in  alternation  over  long  periods,  but  side  by  side, 
and  connecting  where  possible.  Consequently  educational 
preparation  for  these  three  channels  of  activity  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  insure  their  harmonious  and  concurrent 
development.  That  education  for  adolescents  which  is  ex¬ 
clusively  vocational  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  at  a  most  im¬ 
pressionable  time  of  life  it  practically  excludes  opportunities 
for  social  and  cultural  development.  Some  forms  of  liberal 
education  may  be  so  artificial  or  prolonged  that  they  interfere 
with  the  acquisition  of  vocational  interests  and  powers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  vocational  preparation,  whether  for  the 
college  student  or  the  child  that  must  enter  the  factory  at  six¬ 
teen,  there  may  be  the  best  of  psychological  reasons  for  keep¬ 
ing  active  at  least  some  small  measure  of  social  training  and 
for  stimulating  some  kind  of  personal  culture. 

The  three  methods  of  combining  vocational  with  liberal 
education  above  described  may  now  be  analyzed  in  the  light 
of  these  suggestions.  In  favor  of  the  first  plan  it  is  urged  that 
the  alternation  of  the  work  over  different  periods  of  the  life 
of  the  child  or  youth  permits  of  complete  concentration  of  in¬ 
terest  and  effort  in  one  or  the  other  field.  But  it  is  just  this 
exclusive  devotion  to  either  vocational  work  or  to  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  that  may  prevent  the  making  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
should  be  disposed  to  carry  on  social,  cultural,  and  vocational 
activities  concurrently  in  actual  life.  This  is  apt  to  be  the 
situation  especially  in  the  case  of  the  groups  of  children  who 
must  enter  relatively  early  into  industry,  and  who  may,  under 
the  new  conception  of  public  schooling,  be  expected  to  give 
the  last  year  or  two  of  their  school  life  to  vocational  studies, 
perhaps  in  trade  schools.  This  is  the  case  now  with  a  large 
number  who,  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  enter  business 
colleges  with  narrowly  vocational  programs.  In  the  case  of 
students  still  immature  the  tendency  to  let  slip  the  results  of 
the  limited  liberal  training  already  obtained  is  too  great,  as  all 
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educators  find  to  their  chagrin  when  they  encounter  their 
former  pupils  some  years  after  the  latter  have  left  school. 
From  this  point  of  view  vocational  education  in  itself  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  dwarfing  the  finer  interests  of  life;  it  is  the 
pedagogical  weakness  of  allowing  vocational  training  to  crowd 
out  all  other  forms  of  activity,  especially  cultural  and  social, 
which  produces  the  narrow  and  unci  vie  character.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  many-sided  character  is  not  something  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  giving  some  years  to  one  form  of  education  only, 
after  which  the  results  of  that  training  are  allowed  to  lie  un¬ 
functioning  and  rusting. 

Another  objection  to  the  first  plan  lies  in  the  practical  im¬ 
possibility  of  effecting  any  correlation  between  practical  and 
liberal  training.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  correlation  can  always  or  often  be  effected ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  preliminary  phases  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  when  applied  art  and  science,  the  study  of  contemporary 
industrial  and  social  processes,  and  constructive  work  of  a 
general  nature  are  being  undertaken,  the  possibilities  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  these  studies  and  practises  for  the  ends  of  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  education  are  considerable.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  few 
schools  which  started  out  to  be  exclusively  vocational  in  char¬ 
acter  have  developed  supplemental  work  in  the  study  of  art, 
science,  and  contemporary  social  conditions  which  is,  for  the 
type  of  student  concerned,  very  effective  as  a  means  of  liberal 
education.  This  is  not  practicable,  of  course,  where  one  school 
refuses  to  recognize  any  responsibility  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  and  another  refuses  to  attend  to  anything  else. 

The  second  method  proposed  above  goes  to  the  opposite 
extreme;  all  forms  of  education — ^vocational,  cultural,  civic,  or 
social — can  be  unified  and  carried  on  thru  the  same  series  of 
exercises.  Tho  this  program  does  not  appeal  to  those  who  in¬ 
terpret  vocational  training  mostly  in  terms  of  specific  ability 
in  execution,  and  who  attribute  relatively  little  importance 
to  vocational  ideals,  appreciations,  and  general  knowledge, 
yet  its  ultimate  impracticability  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 
But  at  present  it  would  seem  that  this  method  of  combination  is 
suitable  mainly  to  those  who  take  their  vocational  education 
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after  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  for  whom  the  period  of 
transition  to  specialized  vocational  pursuits  may  be  a  prolonged 
one.  It  is  not  yet  clear  that  in  a  system  of  closely  correlated 
studies  and  practises  in  the  last  years  of  the  elementary  school 
period,  or  in  the  early  high  school  period,  it  is  practicable  to 
include  the  specialized  forms  of  training  that  would  make 
either  for  completed  vocational  training  or  that  which  would 
cover  early  stages  of  apprenticeship. 

Another  objection  to  the  form  of  union  here  proposed  is  at 
least  of  temporary  validity.  The  traditional  subjects  of  liberal 
education  have  had  evolved  about  them  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries  of  their  development  a  methodology  of  instruction. 
The  teaching  of  vocational  subjects  under  school  conditions 
has  no  such  methodology  except  in  certain  lines  of  professional 
study,  consequently  when  the  two  unlike  kinds  of  work  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  the  tendency  of  traditional  methods 
to  monopolize  the  field  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  Of  course 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers,  and  especially  the 
expert  directors  of  education,  have  acquired  all  of  their  train¬ 
ing  under  the  traditions  which  educated  for  culture  and  not 
for  vocation.  This  tendency  of  an  inherited  system  to  affect 
even  to  the  point  of  absorption  the  newer  types  of  education 
is  so  marked  that  it  has  led  prominent  students  of  educational 
theory  like  Professor  Planus  of  Harvard  to  believe  that  voca¬ 
tional  education  can,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  thrive  only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  creating.  The  practical  outcome 
of  this  belief  is  that  vocations  must  be  taught  only  in  separate 
schools,  but  even  under  systems  of  administration  divorced 
from  those  that  are  responsible  for  the  traditional  forms  of 
education. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that,  however  practicable  it 
may  in  time  prove  to  be  to  correlate  in  an  intimate  fashion 
vocational  and  liberal  training,  at  least  for  the  present  the 
attempt  to  do  that  would  produce  confusion  and  probably 
greatly  harm  the  cause  of  vocational  training. 

The  third  plan  illustrated  above  provides  that  vocational  and 
liberal  education  shall  be  consciously  separated  in  practise,  but 
that  neither  form  shall  be  neglected  for  any  considerable 
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period  in  the  later  life  of  the  child  or  youth.  The  plan  ob¬ 
viously  has  the  advantage  that  it  keeps  in  view  the  attainment 
of  the  harmonious  development  which  we  expect  in  the  mature 
man  or  woman.  While  it  provides  for  a  very  complete  separa¬ 
tion,  if  necessary,  in  the  administration  of  the  two  forms  of 
education,  it  also  opens  the  way  for  such  a  degree  of  correla¬ 
tion  as  may,  with  experience,  prove  practicable.  The  objec¬ 
tions  that  can  be  urged  against  the  plan  by  the  supporters  of 
either  liberal  or  of  vocational  education  are  that  it  does  not 
permit  the  complete  concentration  in  either  field  which  its 
advocates  would  like  to  see.  But  the  direct  reply  to  this  ob¬ 
jection  would  be  that  an  important  object  of  an  integral 
education  is  to  so  habituate  youths  to  a  harmonious  union  of 
cultural,  social,  and  vocational  activities  that  thruout  their 
mature  lives  they  will  feel  insistently  the  need  for  expression 
and  development  along  all  three  lines. 

Outside  of  artificial  urban  environments  it  is  apparent  that 
something  of  this  form  of  education  already  takes  place,  altho 
the  vocational  work  is  not  carried  on  in  schools.  The  farmer’s 
boy  spends  part  of  his  day  in  school  and  a  considerable  part 
in  acquiring  thru  work  and  experience  that  training  which 
largely  fits  him  for  vocation.  His  vacation  season  is  simi¬ 
larly  employed  in  acquiring  the  habits  and  knowledge  that  fit 
him  directly  for  productive  work.  Where  industries  are  car¬ 
ried  on  primitively,  as  in  parts  of  Germany,  the  boy  out  of 
school  is  at  once  engaged  in  practical  work.  Where  the  home 
is  yet  able  to  contribute  to  the  practical  training  of  the  girl 
there  persists  a  virtual  alternation  of  liberal  and  practical 
education,  even  tho  the  latter  is  organized  in  no  school.  In 
England  for  many  years  children  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  have  been  permitted  under  the  “  half-time  ”  system  to 
spend  half  a  day  in  school  and  half  a  day  in  factory  work. 
The  system  has  not  worked  well  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  so  it  is  claimed,  but  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  those 
children  who,  owing  to  economic  necessity,  have  been  obliged 
to  become  wage-earners  at  tender  years  have  not  profited  more 
from  this  system  than  from  any  substitute  for  it  that  has  been 
adopted  in  the  American  states. 
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There  can  be  no  theoretical  objections  to  the  plan,  however, 
of  having  a  “  half-time  ”  system  in  which  half  of  each  day 
should,  for  those  who  must  early  embark  in  industry,  be  given 
to  studies  and  practises  which  would  fit  them  for  practical 
work,  while  reserving  the  remaining  half  for  education  of  a 
more  liberal  character.  In  a  modified  form  this  ideal  has 
been  aimed  at  in  the  continuation  schools  of  Germany  and 
England,  where  the  youths  who  spend  their  daytime  in  shop 
and  factory  are  expected  or  required  to  give  some  evening 
hours  to  the  continuance  of  their  liberal  studies.  But  this 
system  of  continuation  work  is  undoubtedly  breaking  down  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  children  and  youths  who  work  long  hours 
at  employment  that  makes  heavy  demands  upon  physical  and 
nervous  energy  can  not  afford  to  take  additional  hours  for 
study.  In  fact,  the  evidence  shows  that  too  frequently  they 
are  quite  unfit  for  that  study  and  would  better  be  at  home  and 
in  bed.  Both  in  England  and  Germany  the  tendency  is  to 
claim  one  or  more  half-days  per  week  for  continuation  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  time  may  prove  that  some  other  system 
of  alternating  vocational  and  liberal  training  at  short  intervals 
may  prove  more  effective  than  that  of  dividing  the  hours  of 
each  day  between  the  two  forms.  The  summer  vacation 
schools  of  our  large  cities  suggest  possibilities;  it  may  prove 
entirely  feasible,  while  allowing  eight  or  nine  months  of  each 
year  for  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  to  be  devoted  to  the 
ordinary  school-work,  to  provide  during  the  remaining  months 
for  a  very  substantial  amount  of  vocational  training  of  some 
sort,  even  if  only  so  much  as  will  enable  children  to  “  find 
themselves  ”  in  the  intricate  demands  of  modern  industry. 
Note  must  be  taken,  in  this  connection,  of  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  elementary  vocational  training  may  be  of  a 
kind  which  simply  teaches  the  child  to  work  consistently  and 
purposefully,  even  tho^the  training  be  not  yet  differentiated 
towards  a  special  form  of  skill.  That  alternation  of  objective 
work  and  study  which  is  now  found  in  some  private  schools, 
in  which  half  the  day,  or,  in  some  cases,  two  or  three  days 
per  week,  is  given  to  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  shopy-work,  and 
the  remainder  to  liberal  studies,  may  not  provide  directly  for 
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the  specific  vocational  training  which  is  connected  with  the 
child’s  future  career;  but  it  gives  a  very  substantial  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it  in  that  it  gives  experience  with  labor  and  its  re¬ 
quirements  such  as  must  sooner  or  later  be  acquired.  From  an 
educational  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  may  be  vocational  work 
in  a  very  real  sense  of  that  word. 

Probably  the  most  significant  advantage  of  the  third  plan 
in  the  present  experimental  stage  of  vocational  education  is 
that  it  permits  of  a  considerable  elasticity  in  the  case  of  that 
very  large  number  of  children  in  the  public  school  system 
whose  future  is  yet  uncertain.  It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  large  numbers  of  boys,  children  of  wage-earners,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  take  little  interest  in  their  school 
studies,  while  their  vocational  interests  are  strong.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  such  children  who  now  leave  the  school  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  is  disconcertingly  large.  But  under  present 
conditions  their  liberal  education  not  only  abruptly  ceases 
when  they  withdraw  from  school,  but  too  frequently  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  industrial  pursuits  which  they  enter  is  such  owing 
to  long  hours,  highly  specialized  labor,  and  unfavorable  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  to  deprive  them  of  incentive  to  preserve  and 
develop  the  little  cultural  training  they  have  received.  But  if 
the  public  schools  could  provide  for  this  class,  in  the  later  years 
of  their  school-work,  opportunities  for  vocational  experience 
and  training  while  still  reserving  a  portion  of  time  for  the 
most  vital  cultural  and  civic  teaching  that  could  be  devised, 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  large  numbers  of  such 
youth  would  make  a  far  more  effective  adjustment  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  modern  life  than  is  now  the  case. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  to  students  of  the  subject  that 
modern  conditions  of  entering  industry  give  the  child  very 
little  opportunity  for  adaptation  according  to  needs  or  capaci¬ 
ties.  It  is  true  that  successful  men  and  women,  after  making 
their  final  vocational  adjustments,  often  find  that  they  have 
tried  a  multitude  of  callings;  but  the  waste  involved  in  this 
drifting  and  hit-and-miss  method  of  selecting  a  final  vocation 
is  very  great;  and  it  is  certain  that  for  those  of  moderate 
ability  or  closely  bound  by  economic  necessity,  the  opportuni- 
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ties  for  even  this  kind  of  selection  are  less  and  less  available 
in  proportion  as  industry  entails  factory  processes  and  ex¬ 
treme  specialization.  Any  system  of  coupling  vocational  train¬ 
ing  with  the  final  years  of  liberal  education  would  pave  the 
way  for  a  much  more  effective  adjustment  than  is  at  all  pos¬ 
sible  at  present. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  a  system  of  combining 
vocational  and  liberal  education  which  admits  of  a  measurable 
concurrence  of  the  two  also  permits  of  a  constant  variation  in 
the  amount  of  time  and  energy  devoted  to  each.  For  example, 
for  children  in  the  elementary  schools  it  is  conceivable  that  an 
hour  a  day  given  to  those  mechanic  arts  now  taught  as  manual 
training,  might  contribute  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
preparation  for  industrial  efficiency;  while,  by  the  time  these 
children  had  reached  fourtleen  or  fifteen  it  might  be  possible 
to  give  predominant  place  to  some  fairly  specialized  form  of 
vocational  training,  reserving  one  or  two  hours  each  day  for 
social  and  cultural  studies.  We  have  noted  already  that  some 
trades  schools  have  begun  to  introduce  a  measurable  amount  of 
civic  and  cultural  training ;  this  indicates  a  combination  which 
should  prove  feasible  under  ordinary  public  school  conditions. 
The  supplemental  education  may  indeed  derive  its  motive  and 
points  of  departure  from  the  vocational  studies,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  an  essential  feature,  especially  if  the  vocational 
studies  are  very  specialized.  Sufficient  is  it  if  it  keep  alive 
some  sparks  of  civic  and  social  interest  and  if  it  enable  each 
still  plastic  child  to  appreciate  and  develop  in  himself  some 
aspects  of  personal  culture. 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL^ 

The  high  school  as  it  exists  today  is  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  the  old  academy.  This  was  primarily  a  preparatory  school 
for  colleges  and  its  course  of  study  was  determined  by  that 
fact.  As  the  courses  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  grew 
in  number  and  became  diversified  in  kind,  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  subjects  might  be,  and  to  some  extent  had  to  be, 
taken  as  preparatory  work. 

Today  in  any  high  school  which  fits  students  for  college,  as 
many  different  subjects  are  called  for  as  the  different  kinds  of 
colleges,  or  of  college  courses,  to  which  the  graduates  of  the 
school  may  wish  to  go.  The  old-time  uniformity  has  been 
lost,  the  difficulties  of  preparing  a  class  whose  members  pro¬ 
pose  to  scatter  over  a  wide  field  in  their  future  study  has  be¬ 
come  very  great,  and  for  many  of  the  smaller  high  schools  it 
amounts  to  an  impossibility.  These  difficulties  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  produced  the  cry  of  “  overcrowded  courses  ”  now  so 
common  and  so  well-grounded,  and  the  plea  so  earnestly  made 
for  “  fewer  subjects  of  study  for  any  one  student,  with  a 
more  thoro  training  in  those  chosen.” 

So  far  as  the  difficulties  in  the  present  situation  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  college  preparatory  courses  the  blame  lies 
largely  with  the  colleges  themselves.  At  present  this  phase 
of  the  situation  is  improving,  and  I  think  the  condition  is 
hopeful.  The  satisfactory  solution  of  these  problems  can  be 
met  only  by  mutual  conference  and  by  mutual  respect  and 
confidence,  together  with  a  firm  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the 
high  schools  of  their  rights.  These  rights  grow  out  of  the 
school’s  duties  toward  the  community  and  the  state  which 
support  it,  and  out  of  its  responsibilities  toward  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  its  graduates  who  do  not  attend  any  higher  institution. 

’  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals  of  New  York  State,  December,  1908. 
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My  object  is  to  consider  this  situation  as  related  to  the 
question  of  foreign  languages  and  the  position  which  any  one 
of  them  may  rightfully  be  given  in  our  high  school  course  of 
study.  I  am  keeping  in  mind  primarily  the  smaller  high  schools, 
in  which  there  can  not  be  the  same  freedom  as  in  the  large 
schools  of  the  great  cities.  These  schools  are  in  the  majority 
in  this  association,  and  while  they  often  send  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  students  to  college  than  the  larger  ones,  the 
courses  of  study  in  them  must,  I  feel,  be  determined  quite  as 
much' by  the  interests  of  those  whose  formal  education  ends 
when  they  leave  the  high  school. 

The  objects  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  are  mainly  two : 

1.  The  power  to  use  it  in  reading,  writing,  speaking. 

2.  A  more  perfect  command  of  our  own  language. 

Of  these  I  believe  the  second  the  more  important,  and  that 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  supreme  aim  in  the  study  of  any 
foreign  language  in  the  high  school  should  be  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of,  and  a  more  finished  and  efficient  use  of  English. 

The  principal  languages  which  have  been  or  are  now  in  the 
high  school  course  of  study  are  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French. 

You  all  know  the  situation  as  regards  Greek.  It  is  with  sad¬ 
ness  that  I  realize  the  limited  role  which  it  can,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  play  in  the  public  high  school  in  the  future.  I  hope  that 
in  all  high  schools  of  large  size  it  may  be  retained,  and  that 
gifted  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  take  it.  This  should  be 
done  in  order  that  students  who  seek  an  education  which  is  to  be 
primarily  in  literary  and  humanistic  subjects  may  not  miss  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  highest  excellence  in  those  fields. 
But  Greek  can  not  hold  the  place  it  once  held  in  our  programs, 
ought  not  to  hold  that  place.  Many  high  schools  can  not 
afford  to  continue  it,  and  we  must  accept  the  facts.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  it  is  a  fine,  the  finest  even,  means  of  literary 
culture,  and  when  a  student  seeks  the  very  best  let  us  be  hon¬ 
est  and  tell  him  what  that  is,  even  if  we  can  not  offer  it  to  him! 

The  position  of  Latin  today  is  like  that  of  Greek  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  It  is  now  on  the  firing  line,  and  the  arguments 
against  its  retention  in  our  courses  of  study  are  similar  to  those 
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which  have  proved  sufficient  to  drive  Greek  out  of  many 
schools  where  it  was  then  taught.  If  we  believe  it  should  be 
retained,  we  must  face  its  opponents  upon  defensible  ground, 
and  must  meet  their  attacks  with  reasonable  arguments.  We 
must  defend  Latin  by  proving  its  value,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
preparation  for  college,  but  even  more  its  worth  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  stops  with  the  high  school. 

We  should  do  well  at  the  outset  to  concede  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  in  the  time  which  can  be  had  in  the  high  school  for  a 
student  to  obtain  such  a  command  of  Latin  that  he  could  read 
any  portion  of  its  literature  which  might  be  placed  before  him. 
This  demand  is  sometimes  made,  and  the  fact  that  it  can 
not  be  met  is  then  used  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  its 
value.  This  is  unreasonable.  It  would  be  just  as  fair  to  say 
that  because  a  high  school  graduate  might  not  be  able  to  read, 
for  example,  and  understand  Herbert  Spencer,  or  a  highly 
technical  work  on  economics,  he  had  studied  English  to  no 
purpose.  But  it  xs  possible  for  a  faithful  student  at  the  end  of 
four  years’  study  of  Latin  to  read,  with  the  vocabulary  he  has 
learned,  much  of  its  simpler  literature,  and  to  speak  and  to 
write  simple  sentences  in  it.  In  acquiring  this  very  modest 
power,  he  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  more.  He  has  learned 
the  necessity  of  accurate  pronunciation  of  nicely  differentiated 
sounds,  he  has  learned  the  difference  in  the  expression  of 
thought  between  English  and  a  tongue  of  an  entirely  foreign 
character,  he  has  learned  to  analyze  prepositional  relations, 
since  he  has  been  obliged  to  put  these  in  terms  of  inflections, 
and  in  many  ways  he  has  been  obliged  to  take  thought  for  the 
exact  form  of  expression  of  his  ideas,  and  thru  this  process 
to  analyze  more  accurately  his  thought  itself.  Translation  into 
Latin  is  intolerant  of  looseness.  Each  word  is  a  challenge  to 
deliberate  and  careful  choice.  I  pass  by  all  considerations  of 
literary  training,  for  my  purpose  now  is  the  consideration  of 
language  study. 

Valuable  as  all  else  is,  the  main  argument  must  be  the  value 
of  Latin  to  reach  the  second  aim  spoken  of  above,  a  more  per¬ 
fect  command  of  English. 

This  result  should  follow  careful  study  of  Latin  because: 
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I.  A  very  large  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  English  is  made 
up  of  Latin  elements  in: 

(a)  its  roots;  (b)  its  prefixes;  (c)  its  suffixes; 
and  furthermore  a  large  proportion  of  the  Greek  element  in 
English  has  come  thru  Latin  channels.  Now  it  is  just  this  part 
of  our  word-stock  which  must  be  thoroly  understood  for  the 
comprehension  of  all  higher  and  technical  works  in  almost 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  Uncertain  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  the  words  they  read,  hear,  or  even  use  themselves 
is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  our  students  today  in  all  grades. 
Familiarity  with  sound  or  appearance  is  taken  for  knowledge 
of  meaning,  with  all  the  unhappy  consequences  where  any¬ 
thing  of  importance  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  terms  chosen. 
I  claim  for  Latin  well  studied  that  it  makes  for 

f  seeing  just  what  is  printed, 
Observation  in  ■< 

[hearing  just  what  is  said. 

ACCURACY  OF  ^ 

I  Speech,  producing  careful  pronunciation. 

[  Vocabulary,  selecting  the  exact  word  for  the 
thought. 

One  may  say  that  any  study  involving  careful  attention  and 
observation  may  produce  the  same  power.  There  is  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  that  Latin  gives  not  only  the  power  of  cor¬ 
rect  observation  and  choice,  but  also  the  knowledge  of  the 
material  to  make  this  choice  effective.  Further  there  is  in 
Latin  a  fixt  relation  between  the  symbols  of  thought  (that  is 
the  words,)  and  their  meanings,  so  that  the  ideas  of  their 
users  are  not  uncertain.  This  is  not  true  of  languages  which 
are  constantly  changing  as  at  present.  Imagine  a  foreigner 
trying  to  make  out  a  newspaper  account  of  a  baseball  game, 
for  instance,  with  the  aid  only  of  an  English  dictionary. 
Further  I  believe  we  may  claim  that  Latin  makes  for  a  finer 
sense  of  form  in  speech,  and  a  knowledge  that  fine  speech  is 
an  art,  an  accomplishment.  One  hardly  need  point  out  the 
all  but  universal  lack  of  this  at  the  present  time.  Art  in  speech 
(I  include  writing,  of  course),  is  not  common  because  its 
achievement  requires  time,  thought,  and  hard  work,  and  yet 
it  is  to  a  certain  degree  absolutely  essential.  All  language, 
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says  a  recent  writer,  “  is  a  difficult  limitation  within  which 
thought  must  express  itself.”  If,  now,  we  shall  avoid  Latin 
because  it  is  harder  to  master  its  form  of  sentence  than  that  of 
a  contemporary  writer  in  English  or  other  tongue,  we  shall 
confess  defeat  in  advance. 

A  third  advantage  grows  out  of  the  difficulty  the  language 
presents  because  it  is  so  different  from  our  own.  This  com¬ 
pels  careful  study  and  reflection.  That  which  is  similar  to 
our  daily  medium  of  expression  does  not  force  attention,  or 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  its  equivalent. 

If  now  you  are  willing  to  grant  that  Latin  is  best  fitted  to 
give  its  students  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  much  of  our 
own  vocabulary,  (and  especially  of  that  portion  of  our  vocabu¬ 
lary  needed  in  careful  and  scientific  work)  ;  that  it  affords 
the  best  training  in  careful  expression,  because  the  form  of 
the  sentence  must  be  entirely  reconstructed  in  translating ;  that 
it  makes  for  accuracy  of  observation,  because  each  word  and 
every  part  of  each  word  must  be  carefully  noted,  for  accuracy 
of  pronunciation,  particularly  of  the  unaccented  syllables,  and 
lastly  for  accuracy  of  thought  thru  the  habits  of  care  thus 
learned ;  then  I  believe  we  have  a  good  case  for  its  retention  in 
our  courses  of  study,  and  without  any  diminution  of  the  time 
given  to  it. 

The  next  question  for  consideration,  and  one  which  I  can 
mention  only  at  this  time,  is  this: 

Are  our  present  methods  giving  us  the  results  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  demand  of  the  subject,  in  view  of  the  time  devoted 
to  it? 

Without  hesitation  I  say  “  No.”  The  great  majority  of  our 
pupils  do  not  know  Latin.  They  can  not  read  it  aloud  in¬ 
telligently  or  intelligibly;  its  study  has  not  helped  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  English;  the  translations  offered  by  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  neither  Latin  nor  English;  students  are 
helpless  before  even  an  easy  passage  not  previously  studied, 
recognizing  neither  meanings  nor  constructions. 

To  revert  to  my  first  tests  of  value,  they  do  not  command 
Latin,  nor  have  they  a  more  perfect  command  of  English. 
What  they  have  learned,  if  they  have  been  in  any  wise  faithful. 
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is  a  limited  amount  of  text  which  they  can  handle  largely  thru 
the  aid  of  memory  of  the  exact  passages  and  constructions 
which  they  have  had  in  class.  Outside  of  this  they  have  little 
to  show  for  their  time  and  pains. 

If  this  is  the  best  we  can  do,  then  we  might  as  well  give  it 
up,  or  we  shall  be  forced  to  do  so  unwillingly.  I  am  firm  in 
my  belief  that  it  is  not  the  best  we  can  do,  that  it  is  not  what 
we  may  do.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in  giving  less  time  to 
the  study.  That  means  to  get  a  smattering  of  something,  else, 
either  in  the  field  of  language  or  elsewhere. 

We  must  do  two  things  at  least : 

1.  Recognize  the  fact  that  language  is  heard,  consists  of 
sounds,  not  printed  symbols,  and  make  more,  much  more,  of 
oral  instruction  from  tlie  beginning. 

2.  Enforce  the  careful  and  thoro  learning  of  a  vocabulary 
of  words,  and  the  common  construction  of  these  into  sentences. 

By  speaking,  by  much  writing,  and  chiefly  by  much  reading 
of  Latin  not  too  difficult,  our  students  may  acquire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought,  and  of  the 
immense  Latin  element  in  our  own  tongue. 

Let  me  recommend  to  all  of  you  the  plans  indorsed  by  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  and  by  the  similar  association  of  the  IMiddle  States. 

The  third  language  under  consideration  is  German.  It 
stands  midway  between  Latin  and  English.  It  has  less  of 
inflexion  than  the  first,  and  more  than  the  second.  Its  ad¬ 
vantages  as  a  discipline  are  indisputably  great.  It  throws 
much  light  on  the  Teutonic  element  in  English  word-stock. 
Its  vocabulary  is  made  up  very  largely  of  non-Latin  elements, 
and  so  challenges  attention  to  meanings  in  translating.  It  has 
a  certain  practical  advantage  for  him  who  can  use  it  because  of 
the  large  German  element  in  our  scientific  (in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word)  literature.  But  it  can  be  used  only  to  a  limited 
extent  by  him  who  knows  no  Latin.  Its  system  of  compounds 
is  peculiar  to  itself.  They  fill  a  large  part  of  all  higher  works, 
and  they  must  be  translated  into  English  mostly  by  com¬ 
pounds  made  up  of  Latin  elements  and  according  to  Latin 
ways  of  composition.  It  is  just  this  difference  which  makes 
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it  of  so  great  value  in  training  one  to  accurate  expression. 
The  process  by  which  German  compounds  are  made  is  the 
same  as  in  Latin.  The  elements  are  different.  In  translating 
from  German  into  English  the  right  English  word  is  often 
made  up  of  parts  from  the  Latin,  and  selection  of  this  word 
gives  opportunity  to  see  the  principle  of  language  formation 
underlying  both.  Examples  of  what  I  have  in  mind  are 

Confine — begrenzen ;  comprehend — begrei  f en ; 

Annihilate — ^vernichten ;  complicate — verwickeln ; 

Precede — vorgehen ;  section — abschnitt. 

The  fourth  language  is  French.  This  is,  in  general  estima¬ 
tion,  the  easiest  of  all.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  somewhat  rough 
knowledge  of  French,  and  an  ability  to  read  a  good  deal  of  it 
with  fair  understanding.  But  its  fineness  can  not  be  appre¬ 
ciated  without  much  study,  an  immense  deal  of  reading,  and 
a  very  thoro  acquaintance.  Its  peculiar  excellence  is  rarely  ap¬ 
preciated  by  pupils  of  secondary  grade.  The  great  masters  of 
prose  style  are  French,  but  the  secrets  of  their  art  are  revealed 
slowly.  The  amount  of  knowledge  required  to  pass  academic 
examinations  is  easily  acquired,  tho  it  would  be  a  libel  to  say 
that  such  persons  “  know  French.”  Its  great  disadvantage  as 
a  high  school  study  is  that  for  students  of  Latin  it  is,  on  the 
surface,  too  easy,  and  presents  too  many  similarities  to  Latin 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  English  on  the  other.  Word  after 
word  in  almost  any  passage  may  be  rendered  by  an  English 
word  closely  allied  in  form.  Thus  the  student  remains  under 
the  impression  that  he  knows  the  French  word.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  just  enough  difference  in  the  two  to  make  them 
in  fact  widely  different,  altho  the  student  fails  to  recognize 
this.  He  is  not  forced  to  consider  the  meaning  (as  he  must 
in  German)  and  consequently  he  fails  to  consider  and  reflect, 
and  so  suffers  from  hasty  and  thoughtless  work.  Unless  my 
observation  is  all  wrong,  language  work  in  French  yields  least 
valuable  results  today  of  any  of  the  four.  This  holds  true  of 
Spanish,  for  the  introduction  of  which  much  is  said  at  the 
present.  There  may  be  other  reasons  (largely  of  a  practical 
nature),  and  good  ones,  for  introducing  it  into  schools  of  a 
certain  kind,  or  in  certain  localities,  but  it  will  not  be  a  valu¬ 
able  linguistic  discipline. 
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By  way  of  illustration,  I  present,  side  by  side,  a  chapter  from 
Caesar  and  a  literal  translation  in  German  and  in  French. 

C^SAR,  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  VI,  i8 
LATIN 


GERMAN 

Die  Gallier  riihmen  Sich 
Sammtlich  von  Vater  Dis 
abzustammen,  und  sagen; 
das  sei  ihnen  von  den 
Druiden  verrathen  worden. 
Aus  diesem  Grunde  be- 
stimmen  sie  alle  Zeitr^ume 
nicht  nach  der  Zahl  der 
Tage  sondern  der  Nachte; 
die  Geburtstage  und  der 
Monate  und  Jahre  Anfang 
berechnen  sie  so,  dass  sie 
auf  die  Nacht  den  Tag  fol- 
gen  lassen.  In  den  son- 
stigen  Gewohnheiten  des 
Lebens  unterscheiden  sie 
sich  etwa  darin  von  den 
tibrigen,  dass  sie  ihre 
Kinder,  bevor  sie  nicht 
erwachsen  sind,  so  dass  sie 
den  Kriegsdienstaushalten 
kbnnen,  nicht  offentlich 
sich  ihnen  nahen  lassen, 
und  es  fur  schimpflich  hal- 
ten,  wenn  der  Sohn  im 
Knabenalter  offentlich  dem 
Vater  vor  Augen  tritt. 


Galli  se  omnes  Dite  patre 
prognatos  praedicant, 
idque  ab  Druidibus  prodi- 
tum  dicunt.  Ob  earn  cau- 
sam  spatia  omnis  temporis 
non  numero  dierum  sed 
noctium  ffniunt;  dies  na- 
tales  et  mensium  et  an- 
norum  initia  sic  observant 
ut  noctem  dies  subse- 
quatur.  In  reliquis  vitae 
institutis  hoc  fere  ab  reli¬ 
quis  differunt  quod  suos 
liberos,  nisi  quum  adole- 
verunt  ut  munus  militiae 
sustinere  possint,  palamad 
se  adire  non  patiuntur ; 
filiumque  puerili  aetate  in 
publico  in  conspectu  patris 
adsisLere  turpe  ducunt. 


FRENCH 

Les  Gaulois  se  vantent 
d’etre  issus  de  Pluton,  tra¬ 
dition  qu’ils  disent  tenir 
des  druides.  C’est  pour 
cette  raison  qu’ils  mesu- 
rent  le  temps,  non  par  le 
nombre  des  jours,  mais, 
par  celui  des  nuits.  Ils 
calculent  les  jours  de  nais- 
sance,  le  commencement 
des  mois  et  celui  des  ann6es 
de  mani^re  que  le  jour 
suive  la  nuit  dans  leur  cal- 
cul.  Dans  les  a  u  t  r  e  s 
usages  de  la  vie,  ils  ne  dif¬ 
ferent  guferedes  autres  na¬ 
tions  qu’en  ce  qu’ils  ne 
permettent  pas  que  leurs 
enfants  les  abordent  en 
public  avant  d’etre  adoles¬ 
cents  et  en  fetat  de  porter 
les  armes.  Ils  regardent 
comme  honteux  pour  un 
pere  d’admettre  publique- 
ment  en  sa  presence  son 
fils  en  bas  dge.  .  . 


I  believe  these  facts  will  appear: 

1.  The  Latin  is  more  concise,  tells  the  story  in  fewer  words, 
than  either  of  the  modern  tongues.  It  differs  from  both  of 
them,  too,  in  the  order  of  words  and  in  development  of  the 
thought.  More  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  all  the  various  elements  of  each  sentence  than  in 
the  others,  and  therefore  more  mental  labor  is  involved  in 
translating. 

2.  For  the  student  who  has  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
French  grammar  the  third  column  presents  little  difficulty  in 
any  particular,  and  least  of  all,  on  the  face  of  it,  in  finding  the 
English  words.  The  possible  errors  in  this  passage  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  as  many  as  in  the  average  texts  read. 

3.  The  German  is  essentially  different  from  both  the  others 
and  from  English.  It  presents  its  own  individual  problems, 
and  calls  for  careful  thought  and  for  much  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  language. 

4.  The  total  number  of  different  words  in  the  Latin  is  63, 
of  which  38  (or  about  60  per  cent.)  contain  bases  on  which 
English  words  are  formed.  The  German  has  68  words  in  all, 
of  which  17  only  correspond  in  root  to  any  in  English.  This 
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necessitates  consideration  of  the  proper  equivalent.  The 
French  passage  contains,  omitting  articles  as  with  the  German, 
67  words  with  33  which  have  equivalents  in  English,  and 
many  of  them  are,  as  to  form,  so  evident  as  to  require  hardly 
any  thought  to  produce  a  translation  which  shall  pass  muster 
as  a  school  exercise.  To  sum  up: 

Latin  is  the  foreign  language  best  adapted  for  the  majority 
of  high  school  pupils  because  its  study  gives  the  best  linguistic 
training,  and  the  most  thoro  understanding  of  English. 

To  achieve  the  best  results  with  it  we  must  have : 

1.  More  oral  instruction,  especially  at  the  beginning. 

2.  More  practise  in  writing,  tho  always  of  the  simplest 
kind. 

3.  The  careful  and  thoro  learning  of  a  limited  vocabulary 
which  should  be  made  up  of  representative  and  basic  words. 

4.  The  constant  attention  to  the  Latin  elements  in  English, 
that  the  pupils  may  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  words  they 
hear,  read,  and  use  every  day. 

The  second  foreign  language,  if  Greek  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  should  be  German,  to  which  three  years  at  least  should  be 
given. 

If  this  plan  shall  be  carried  out  faithfully,  I  believe  we  may 
expect  results  well  worth  while.  I  believe  we  should  train  up  a 
generation  to  avoid  habits  of  speech  which  do  us  as  a  people 
little  credit,  and  for  which  we  are  justly  criticized.  I  believe 
that  we  should  not  be  offended,  as  is  frequently  the  case  now, 
by  language  in  religious  worship  so  careless  as  to  be  often 
postively  irreverent,  (for  surely  we  are  taught  that  the  Lord 
demands  of  us  our  best  in  everything)  ;  that  we  should  not  be 
damaged  in  our  business  and  legal  relations  to  one  another  by 
language  so  inexact  that  its  meaning  can  not  be  known  with 
certainty;  that  much  of  our  otherwise  valuable  literature  would 
not  have  its  worth  diminished  by  the  lack  of  art  in  its  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and  that  we  should  not  fail  in  our  duty  to  hand  on  to 
posterity  in  undiminished  splendor  the  noble  heritage  of  our 
mother  tongue. 

George  P.  Bristol 

Cornell  University 


IV 


THE  SCHOOLMAN’S  DISMISSAL 

The  books  on  school  management  tell  in  a  more  or  less 
lucid  manner  how  a  school  system  ought  to  be  built  and  run, 
but  it  is  curious  that  some  of  the  best  treatises  were  written 
by  men  who  afterwards  found  themselves,  thru  no  lack 
of  educational  ability,  unable  to  build  or  run  any  system  at 
all  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Influences  outside 
of  theory  harassed  and  crippled  them,  and,  at  last,  threw  them 
bruised  and  sore  out  of  the  conning  tower  altogether.  The 
biggest  man  in  school  administration  I  know,  said,  not  long 
ago,  “I  never  worked  so  hard  nor  intelligently  and  accom¬ 
plished  so  little  as  now,  but  it’s  mostly  trying  to  hold  my  job.” 
The  laws  of  force  we  learned  in  physics  are  never  true.  There 
are  so  many  interferences  -  in  practise.  Educational  conven¬ 
tions  impress  us  with  the  immensity  of  our  knowledge  as 
compared  with  our  ability.  We  don’t  seem  able  to  do  half  as 
well  as  we  know  how.  Educational  science  needs  handbooks 
■jon  overcoming  friction. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  present  some  data  on  school¬ 
men’s  troubles  that  do  not  figure  in  theory  at  all.  Yet  they 
are  so  erosive  and  so  common  that  no  one  can  read  the  in¬ 
stances  to  follow  here  without  remembering  a  great  many 
more.  An  adequate  discussion  of  all  the  educational 
abradients  that  keep  a  worker  from  doing  his  best  would 
make  a  volume  as  large  as  any  in  his  professional  library.  Let 
ns  take  up  merely  the  schoolman’s  fear  of  dismissal  and  the 
things  he  does  to  offset  it.  These  instances  have  been  collected 
from  local  newspapers  and  from  more  intimate  information  re¬ 
lated  by  participants  in  the  dismissal  proceeding,  or  by  ob¬ 
servers  of  it.  It  will  be  understood  that  very  much  comment, 
condemning  or  approving  of  the  action  in  any  of  these  cases,  is 
superfluous,  considering  the  experience  of  the  readers  for 
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whom  they  are  described.  I  have  not  included  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  removals.  The  Chicago,  Washington,  Denver, 
Providence,  and  Leland  Stanford  cases  were  so  extensively 
chronicled  at  the  time  that  the  reader  will  remember  them 
sufficiently  to  match  them  with  the  instances  given  here. 

IMPAIRMENT  OF  SERVICE  BY  FEAR  OF  CHARGES 

Case  II.  Miss  G.,  applying  for  position  as  teacher,  gives 
as  chief  reason  for  desiring  a  change  that  her  present  principal 
is  in  such  fear  of  losing  his  position,  owing  to  the  animosity 
of  the  superintendent,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school 
is  unhappy.  Whisperings,  gossipings,  worries,  and  indecisions 
hamper  enthusiastic  work. 

Case  2Q.  Mr.  L.,  commonly  spoken  of  as  among  the  best 
principals  in  B.,  a  city  of  90,000,  has  been  for  three  years 
growing  more  fearful  of  removal.  Probably  no  conversation 
of  his  with  any  schoolman  is  now  without  inquiry  on  his 
part  as  to  the  progress  of  the  opposition  to  him.  He  relates 
in  extended  detail  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  alleged  in¬ 
justices  against  him. 

Case  16.  Mr.  T.,  principal  of  high  school,  city  of  45,000, 
is  considered  an  able  and  progressive  schoolman.  There  is 
mutual  lack  of  esteem  between  him  and  the  superintendent. 
T.’s  conversation  commonly  brings  in  sneering  references  to 
the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  discusses  quite  freely 
with  others  the  alleged  defects  in  L.’s  management.  L.  says 
this  is  with  the  intent  to  create  a  general  report  of  in- 
conipetency  eventually  widespread  enough  to  influence  the 
Board  of  Education.  L.  has  lost  power  of  judging  any 
recommendation  by  the  superintendent  on  its  merits,  but  of 
two  methods  of  teaching  wilf  adopt  the  worse  for  the  apparent 
reason  that  the  superintendent  has  recommended  the  better. 
The  superintendent  assumes  a  similar  attitude  regarding  the 
things  that  are  really  good  in  L.’s  school ;  both  men  wasting 
time  and  strength  over  trivialities. 

Case  ^8.  City  of  150,000  inhabitants,  principal  of  high 
school  charged  by  superintendent  with  “  failing  to  maintain 
that  harmony  essential  to  a  good  school.  Weakness  apparent 
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everywhere,  utter  lack  of  discipline  among  teachers  and  pupils, 
only  possible  remedy  a  new  principal.”  School  board  sum¬ 
moned  both  men  and  invited  representatives  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  the  hearing.  Teachers  friendly  to  superintendent 
and  others  loyal  to  principal  gave  conflicting  testimony.  Al¬ 
leged  scandals  aired  by  press.  A  school  and  a  principal  previ¬ 
ously  praised  for  “  fine  spirit,”  upset,  strained,  and  impaired. 
A  superintendent  and  a  system  commonly  deemed  superior, 
deteriorates.  Successors  to  both  men  elected. 

In  the  several  hundred  yearly  cases  of  agitation  for  dis¬ 
missal,  the  loss  of  valuable  power  would  seem  to  be  enormous. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  a  man’s  place.  Grocers  lose 
their  business;  truckmen  get  out  of  a  job.  The  hurt  is  the 
moral  sore  it  makes.  Never  a  school  fight  has  waged  around  a 
man  but  derangement,  waste,  and  upset  of  j^aching  has  af¬ 
fected  hundreds  of  children.  That  is  bad"^enough,  but  the 
falsehood  and  deceit,  underhandedness,  cowardice,  and  allied 
forms  of  immorality  that  are  set  loose  into  the  atmosphere 
spread  a  subtle  taint,  less  evident  than  the  interruption  of 
school  work,  but  more  deadly.  Beneath  the  surface  sleeps 
the  poison  of  prejudice,  animosity,  hatred,  innuendo,  and  in¬ 
justice. 


ALLEGATIONS  INVOLVING  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN 

An  effective  charge  for  use  in  building  up  prejudice  to 
bring  about  a  schoolman’s  removal  is  the  suggestion  of  wrong¬ 
doing  with  girls  or  women.  In  almost  every  good-sized  school 
organization  there  are  teachers  experiencing  a  starved  single 
life,  whose  scent  for  sexual  scandal  is  so  keen  as  to  discover 
it  where  it  does  not  exist. 

Case  12.  Two  witnesses  testified  that  they  had  heard  Mr. 
C,  the  principal,  a  married  man,  say  in  his  office  to  Miss  D., 
a  teacher,  that  he  loved  her.  A  member  of  the  Board  friendly 
to  C.  told  him  of  this  complaint.  The  fact  was,  Miss  D.,  ar¬ 
ranging  program  for  a  school  concert,  asked  C.  the  name  of 
the  song  a  girl  wanted  to  sing.  He  answered,  “  Because  I 
Love  You.”  The  two  maiden  lady  witnesses  were  at  work  in 
the  office-room  adjoining.  They  heard  only  the  man’s  re- 
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mark,  and  complained  of  it  to  a  member  of  the  Board  who  was 
known  to  be  hostile  to  him. 

Case  S7-  Mr.  E.,  principal  of  high  school,  failed  of  reelec¬ 
tion  on  complaint  of  eighteen-year-old  girl  that  he  had  un¬ 
fastened  her  collar  and  put  his  hand  upon  her  person.  Another 
girl  testified  that  she  was  present  in  his  office,  and  saw  this 
done.  E.  could  obtain  from  members  of  the  Board  no  ex¬ 
planation  for  failure  to  reelect  him,  until  this  story  got  about 
thru  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Board  members.  E.  demanded 
a  hearing  before  the  two  girl  witnesses.  The  Board  refused 
it  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  acted  formally  upon  the 
girl’s  complaint,  but  had  chosen  as  his  successor  one  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  more  efficient  teacher.  E.  finally  obtained 
a  written  confession  from  the  second  girl  that  she  had  falsi¬ 
fied,  and  that  the  truth  was  that  the  two  girls  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  office  on  account  of  the  theft  of  some  lace.  E. 
had  asked,  touching  a  lace  tie  on  the  older  girl’s  throat, 
whether  that  was  the  article  about  which  complaint  had  been 
made.  Evidence  was  submitted  to  the  Board  to  show  that  the 
girl  had  been  taken  in  two  serious  falsehoods  previously. 
Within  two  years  after  this  incident  the  wife  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  secured  a  divorce  because  of  her  husband’s  relations 
with  this  girl. 

Case  50.  Mr.  F.,  teacher  in  Normal  School,  accused  by 
woman  student  of  detaining  her  in  his  office,  of  making  an 
improper  proposition  to  her,  and  of  attempting  liberties  with 
her.  F.  persuaded  an  acquaintance  on  the  Board  to  inquire  into 
circumstances  in  detail,  and  to  have  stenographic  report  of  the 
woman’s  testimony  taken.  F.  brought  witnesses  to  testify 
that  he  was  not  in  his  office  at  the  time  specified,  that  there 
was  no  lock  on  his  office  door,  and  that  all  students  had  free 
access  to  the  room  daily  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  books. 
F.  then  secured  counsel  to  prosecute  the  woman.  She  signed 
a  statement  that  the  entire  charge  was  unfounded.  F.  not 
only  laid  this  before  the  Board,  but  gave  copies  of  it  to  several 
students  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  The  student  gave  up 
her  studies  and  returned  home.  The  teacher,  several  months 
after,  said  in  conversation  with  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
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Education,  that  the  suggestions  originated  by  this  case  would 
impair  his  efforts  to  be  of  service  for  years  to  come. 

Case  14.  Mr.  R.,  high  school  principal,  was  told  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  that  a  teacher,  name  withheld,  complained 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  take  older  girls  into  his  office,  hold 
them  on  his  lap,  and  kiss  them.  It  was  a  large  city  school. 
The  teacher  was  new.  The  fact  was  that  the  principal  was 
accustomed  to  have  his  two  daughters  take  luncheon  with  him 
in  his  office,  and  to  kiss  them  good-by. 

Case  5p.  Mr.  M.  is  a  high  school  principal.  One  of  the 
women  teachers,  name  withheld  from  principal,  complained 
to  superintendent  that  he  stroked  the  girls’  hair,  and,  in  his 
office,  held  their  hands.  Principal  demanded  names.  None 
given  on  the  ground  that  it  would  injure  innocent  girls.  Prin¬ 
cipal  maintained  that,  if  he  had  ever  touched  any  girl,  it  was 
on  an  occasion  after  preaching  against  cramped  position  in 
writing,  he  had,  on  entering  a  room,  given  a  slight  pull  on  the 
braid  hanging  down  the  back  of  a  thirteen-year-old  miss  to  re¬ 
mind  her  to  sit  up.  As  to  the  charge  of  holding  hands,  he 
claimed  that  a  girl  had  come  to  the  office,  having  run  a  sliver 
under  a  finger  nail,  and  that  he  had  removed  it.  He  asked 
that  the  teacher  complainant  be  required  either  to  specify  the 
alleged  misdemeanors  explicitly,  or  to  withdraw  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  receive  an  official  reprimand.  The  superintendent 
decided  that  the  better  way  was  to  drop  the  matter  altogether. 

Case  4^.  Superintendent  D.,  in  every  one  of  the  four  cities 
in  which  he  has  supervised  schools,  has  engaged  so  actively  in 
campaigns  to  weed  out  immorality  as  to  give  him  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  unbalanced  on  this  subject. 

The  charge  of  impropriety  with  women  teachers  and  with 
girls  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  the  schoolman  to  meet 
for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  curious 
readiness  of  many  to  believe  that  every  man  is  deterred  from 
this  kind  of  sin  only  by  fear  of  being  found  out.  A  vast 
body  of  scandal  about  prominent  men  never  gets  into  print 
but  persists  from  generation  to  generation,  magnified  by  its 
mystery,  just  as  objects  look  larger  in  the  dark.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  the  fascination  about  such  subjects  that  comes 
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from  the  fact  that  convention  forbids  so  many  to  speak  or 
think  about  them.  There  is  a  barbaric  instinct  of  sexuality 
underneath  the  proprieties.  Every  schoolman  has  seen  the 
outcroppings  of  it  in  obscene  writings  and  drawings  in  the 
schoolhouse.  It  is  not  confined  to  youth;  old  men  are  active 
gossips.  Because  of  this  appetite  a  school  board  will  not 
uncommonly  attend  to  innuendoes  of  this  nature  based  on  sug¬ 
gestions  more  flimsy  than  would  lead  them  to  consider  any 
other  kind  of  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  healthy  Ameri¬ 
can  impulse  that  leads  us  to  demand  that  the  school  atmosphere 
into  which  we  send  our  children  should  be  as  pure  as  the 
best  of  our  home  life,  seems  to  justify  a  Board  in  acting 
promptly  and  autocratically  in  wiping  out  every  trace  of  scan¬ 
dal.  The  usual  method  is  secret  investigation,  amateur  detec¬ 
tive  work,  and  quiet  withholding  of  reelection  from  the  sus¬ 
pected  person.  The  method  has  all  the  marks  of  the  Roman 
or  medieval  system  of  informers,  secret  tribunals,  and  star 
chambers.  Cases  are  not  rare  in  which  men  and  women  quite 
devoid  of  guilt  have  been  led  to  make  no  protest,  believing 
that  a  quiet  disappearance  will  save  them,  their  friends  and 
families,  from  lasting  disgrace.  Even  suppose  the  accused 
person  demands  public  investigation,  about  as  far  as  he  can 
get  is  to  show  that  his  accusers  have  been  unable  to  substanti¬ 
ate  their  suggestions.  Even  tho  he  succeeds  in  getting  the 
word  “  vindicated  ”  written  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  in 
a  little  while  a  common  remark  is :  “  Mr.  X  ?  Oh,  isn’t  he 
the  schoolmaster  they  charged  with  being  too  free  with  the 
women  and  the  girls?” 

I  have  cited  only  a  few  different  cases  of  schoolmen  marked 
for  dismissal.  I  have  purposely  chosen  those  instances  where 
all  the  circumstances  and  the  unprejudiced  opinion  of  men 
I  believe  in  showed  that  the  dismissal  was  a  mistake.  I  am 
not  saying  anything  at  all  about  men  who  have  been  guilty 
of  neglect,  incompetency,  gross  misconduct,  or  absurd  lack 
of  tact.  None  of  us  believe  that  the  hundred  thousand  school¬ 
men  in  America  are  all  so  satisfactory  in  character  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  none  should  ever  be  dismissed.  This  paper  is  written 
for  the  ordinarily  equipped  decent  fellow,  who  has  gone  into 
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the  public  service  of  teaching,  and  has  found  himself  in  the 
not  uncommon  position  of  having  one  or  more  persons  bent 
on  putting  him  out. 

CREATING  FAVORABLE  SENTIMENT 

The  threat  of  removal  is  so  possible  to  all  of  us  that  a 
discussion,  not  only  of  what  to  do  when  pursued,  but  how  to 
prevent  pursuit,  might  prove  of  interest. 

In  the  cases  I  have  studied,  rumor  has  played  so  strong  a 
part,  often  being  substituted  entirely  for  investigation  and 
proof,  that  the  suggestion  comes  naturally  that  it  is  profitable 
for  a  schoolman  to  have  an  eye  to  the  cultivation  of  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  of  good  report.  It  is  the  direct  antisepsis  for 
evil  reports. 

Here  is  where  the  eclipse  of  right  by  expediency  is  most 
distressing  to  a  man  of  high  ideals.  To  “do  good  by  stealth 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame,”  while  an  insidious  and  only  partly- 
understood  plotting  is  going  on  against  him,  directed  with  care 
and  attention  to  getting  a  case  as  strong  as  possible,  begins 
to  seem  to  the  harassed  schoolman  equivalent  to  professional 
suicide.  He  sets  up  against  the  maxims  of  humility,  long  suf¬ 
fering,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  the  more  practical 
principles  of  expediency :  “  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature;”  “  Let  your  light  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  don’t  hide  it  under  a  bushel;  ”  “  It  pays 
to  advertise;”  “  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions;” 
■“  Keep  your  lamp  trimmed  and  burning;”  “  Trust  in  God  and 
keep  your  powder  dry.” 

Case  40.  Supt.  W.  said  to  have  both  arrogance  and  charm 
of  manner  on  occasion,  as  much  adroitness  as  frankness;  un¬ 
bending  towards  subordinates  and  teachers.  Board  members 
find  it  difficult  to  influence  him  in  appointments.  Hence  strong 
enmities  against  him.  Generally  credited  with  maintaining 
schools  at  a  high  standard.  Skilful  in  gaining  friendship  of 
newspaper  men.  Whenever  any  educational  feature  shows  sign 
of  becoming  prominent  he  delivers  addresses  upon  it.  Fur¬ 
nishes  his  newspaper  friends  with  typewritten  copies.  Re¬ 
porters  make  extended  notice  of  his  speeches.  The  fact  that 
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the  man  is  alert  and  progressive  is  thus  kept  prominent  in  the 
public  mind.  So  far  this  has  offset  a  usual  undertow  of  Board 
sentiment  desiring  to  change  superintendents. 

Case  jd.  Mr.  G.,  high  school  principal  in  a  city  of  35,000, 
runs  a  high  school  column  once  a  week  in  the  leading  news¬ 
paper.  Claims  that  nothing  is  more  interesting  to  parents 
than  school  news;  that  a  school  should  keep  prominent  before 
the  public  in  order  that  more  children  should  be  attracted 
to  the  benefits  of  education.  Superintendent  regards  G.  as  too 
independent,  and  as  trying  to  build  up  a  reputation  to  enable 
him  to  act  contrary  to  superintendent’s  wishes. 

In  a  number  of  cases  in  the  record,  men  of  ability  and 
considerable  social  charm  have  lacked  support  in  emergencies 
because  they  expended  so  much  time  on  office  details  that 
they  had  made  an  insufficient  number  of  friendships  to  offset 
the  hostility  of  influential  superiors.  It  is  strange  that  men 
will  neglect  the  greatest  delight  of  teaching:  the  enjoyment 
of  friendly  relations  with  young  people  at  their  most  joyous 
period.  It  is  odd  that  schoolmen  will  forego  the  rare  pleasure 
of  being  liked  by  children  and  of  liking  them,  but  you  see 
many  schoolmasters  making  the  mistake  of  believing  that  their 
authority  will  be  weakened  by  familiarity.  They  starve  their 
paternal  instincts,  as  if  a  man  would  kill  himself  of  thirst 
in  a  region  of  the  most  abundant  and  most  pellucid  springs. 
The  rigid  and  distant  discipline  of  the  old  schoolmaster  has 
educated  us  and  the  public  to  an  austere  and  unsocial  model, 
more  lonesome  than  that  of  any  other  occupation. 

The  fear  of  trouble  of  the  scandalous  nature  already  al¬ 
luded  to  puts  a  check,  sometimes  absurd,  on  the  strength  a 
good  schoolman  might  gain  from  proper  social  sympathy  with 
his  school. 

Case  41.  Mr.  W.,  principal  of  a  large  high  school,  has  a 
standing  form  of  letter  handed  to  all  men  teachers  in  the 
school  each  term,  warning  them  never  to  detain  one  or  two 
girls  alone  after  school  for  making  up  lessons,  never  to  be 
seen  chatting  or  laughing  with  girls  in  the  hall,  never  to  call 
girls  by  their  first  names,  never  to  touch  girls  for  correcting 
posture,  never  to  let  any  student  have  the  teacher’s  photograph. 
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never  to  write  a  letter  on  any  subject  to  any  student;  to  avoid 
sitting  beside  any  girl  student  in  a  conveyance,  and  not  to^ 
walk  along  the  street  with  her. 

Most  of  this  seems  excessive  prudery,  but  is  defended  by 
\V.  on  the  ground  that  gossip  springs  from  such  things,  and 
can  not  be  controlled;  that  it  injures  a  school  and  a  teacher 
to  the  extent  that  the  minute  prohibitions  of  his  letter  are 
justified.  There  are  commendable  features  in  the  feeling  that 
leads  a  man  teacher  to  say  that  his  attitude  toward  his  girl 
students  is  that  of  a  father  toward  his  daughters,  but  they 
are  not  his  daughters,  and  he  needs  to  remember  that  what 
he  says  his  relations  to  them  are  does  not  amount  to  much.. 
It’s  the  other  fellow’s  talk  that  does  the  damage.  Mr.  U., 
instructor  in  a  well-known  women’s  college,  stated  that  it  was 
a  formal  agreement  among  the  men  in  the  faculty  that  they 
would  not  engage  in  conversation  with  a  student  about  her 
home,  her  family,  her  ambitions,  or  any  subject  whatever  not 
directly  in  a  department  of  instruction,  and  very  little  of  that. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  man  teacher,  planning  to  build  up 
a  protective  clientele  thru  friendliness  with  his  pupils,  must 
proceed  with  tact  and  with  realization  of  the  power  of  gossip. 
The  younger  men,  rather  than  submit  to  such  narrowing  re¬ 
strictions,  defy  the  whole  Grundy  family,  get  lectured  by  their 
superiors,  are  dismissed  a  few  times,  and  then  go  into  some 
occupation,  where  their  smiles  or  friendly  conversations  no 
longer  come  under  the  magnifying  glass. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  man  who  makes  himself  popular 
with  the  boys,  rather  than  with  the  individual  girls,  has  been 
the  wiser.  If  he  can  hold  his  position  long  enough  for  his 
boys  to  grow  up,  he  can  intrench  himself  strongly  against 
dismissal. 


VALUE  OF  FRIENDSHIPS  WITH  BOYS 

Case  51.  Mr.  L.,  principal  of  large  grammar  school.  Pro¬ 
nounced  and  picturesque  opponent  of  measures  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  School  a  fine  example  of  the  model  of  1870.  Vari¬ 
ous  officials  have  warned  L.  that  he  must  be  more  amenable 
to  directions  for  change  or  his  services  will  be  terminated. 
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But  among  his  “  boys  ”  are  numerous  city  officials,  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  prominent  editor,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
solid  men.  L.  manages  to  see  or  write  to  hundreds  of  these 
foster  children  every  year.  Whenever  any  suggestion  of 
removal  shows  sign  of  life  it  always  happens  that  a  banquet 
is  given  L.,  at  which  he  tells  these  prominent  people  they  are 
samples  of  what  the  old  school  is  good  for.  His  press  com¬ 
mittee  gets  plenty  of  space  in  the  newspapers  praising  “  Old 
Pop  L.”  The  proposition  to  remove  him  never  reaches  a 
definite  statement. 

If  a  high-minded  schoolmaster  resents  what  seem  Machia¬ 
vellian  suggestions  in  some  of  these  cases,  he  must  remember 
that  we  are  not  laying  down  principles  for  action.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  collect  some  data  for  study  of  things  as  they 
are,  hoping  for  progress  towards  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 

SUPPORT  OF  PARENTS 

In  the  majority  of  locations  a  man  teacher  could  hardly 
hold  on  long  enough  for  his  boys  to  grow  to  influential  man¬ 
hood.  It  is  obvious  that  the  favorable  impression  made  upon 
children  is  imparted  by  them  to  the  adults  of  their  homes ; 
but  for  protection  in  cases  of  official  persecution  the  children 
and  the  patrons  of  a  school,  however  much  they  love  and 
respect  a  man,  are  disappointingly  lacking  in  weight  unless 
skilfully  organized,  and  often,  even  when  well  led,  they  fail 
to  make  any  difference  in  a  real  crisis. 

Case  55.  Mr.  S.,  a  remarkably  lovable  man,  able  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  now  holding  for  the  tenth  year  the  presidency  of  a 
richly  endowed  school,  enjoyed,  when  principal  of  a  public 
high  school,  remarkable  popularity  with  a  very  large  circle 
of  parents.  He  kept  in  touch  with  them  by  parents’  recep¬ 
tions,  by  “  parish  ”  calls,  and  by  painstaking  letters.  The 
superintendent  undermined  him  with  the  Board  and  charged 
him  with  delay  in  executing  orders,  with  “  utter  lack  of  dis¬ 
cipline,”  with  seeking,  by  currying  favor  with  parents,  to  di¬ 
vert  attention  from  the  lack  of  harmony  among  teachers  and 
pupils.”  As  soon  as  these  charges  became  known  a  citizens’ 
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committee  waited  upon  different  members  of  the  Board.  The 
four  newspapers  of  the  city  upheld  the  principal,  but  the 
Board  declared  that  it  was  its  duty  to  stand  by  its  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  that  it  would  not  “  stultify  ”  itself  by  changing; 
its  judgment.  The  principal  was  let  go. 

Case  ly.  Mr.  T.,  high  school  principal,  was  charged  by 
superintendent  with  insubordination,  in  that  the  principal  dis¬ 
ciplined  three  boys,  after  the  superintendent  told  him  not  to. 
Citizens,  mostly  women,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  filled  a 
hall,  made  speeches  protesting  against  the  dismissal  of  the 
principal,  sent  a  committee  of  thirty  men  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  and  besought  his  retention,  published  a  full  statement 
of  the  case,  with  opinions  of  fifty  prominent  educators  up¬ 
holding  the  principal’s  action.  All  the  city  papers  printed  a 
large  amount  of  matter  in  favor  of  the  principal.  The  Board 
voted  17  to  3  in  favor  of  electing  another  principal. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SCHOOLBOOK  MEN 

The  influence  of  the  schoolbook  men  is  not  uncommonly 
sought  by  schoolmen  in  trouble.  The  representatives  of  the 
publishing  houses,  of  course,  exercise  a  wide  personal  influ¬ 
ence.  They  are  selected  partly  for  their  ability  to  make  them¬ 
selves  agreeable  and  helpful  to  schoolmen.  Either  they  are 
men  brought  up  from  boyhood  in  business,  and,  therefore,  at¬ 
tractive  acquaintances  for  schoolmasters,  as  furnishing  the 
sort  of  knowledge  of  affairs  the  schoolman  lacks,  or  they  are 
former  teachers  who  have  most  likely  had  their  school  troubles 
and  know  how  to  sympathize  and  how  to  help.  They  know 
the  members  of  the  Board,  are  often  intimate  with  them. 
Wfliile  things  are  as  they  are,  the  schoolman  in  a  shaky  system, 
who  cultivates  an  honest  and  straightforward  friendship  with 
the  bookmen  in  his  territory  does  not  blame  himself. 

Case  41  Mr.  G.,  a  superintendent,  received  a  “  tip  ”  from 
the  traveling  bookman,  that  R.,  a  forceful  member  of  the 
Board,  was  “  after  the  superintendent’s  ‘  scalp  ’  ”  because  the 
superintendent  transferred  an  inefficient  teacher,  a  relative 
of  the  Board  member,  to  a  less  important  grade.  By  the 
bookman’s  advice,  citizens  whose  children  had  been  benefited 
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in  the  schools,  others,  whose  relatives  were  doing  good  work 
as  teachers,  were  tolled  off  to  go  singly  to  other  members  of 
the  Board  in  G.’s  behalf.  The  bookman  himself  told  the 
Board  members  of  G.’s  good  reputation  among  the  school¬ 
men  of  the  state  and  of  the  good  record  he  had  made  else¬ 
where.  The  trustee  found  it  impossible  to  create  sentiment 
against  G.  The  superintendent  is  still  at  his  post. 

Case  ^2.  A  member  of  one  of  the  large  schoolbook  houses 
showed  me  a  memorandum  of  more  than  thirty  cases  of  school¬ 
men  believed  by  themselves  in  danger  of  losing  their  places, 
whom  he  deemed  it  a  proper  combination  of  business  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy  to  assist. 

TEACHERS^  OPPOSITION  AND  SUPPORT 

The  cultivation  of  loyalty  in  the  teachers  of  one’s  own  sys¬ 
tem  is  certainly  deemed  by  those  superintendents  and  princi¬ 
pals  who  have  been  scorched  by  official  fire  to  be  a  precaution 
not  to  be  overlookt.  The  number  of  cases  on  the  record,  in 
which  the  animosity  of  one’s  own  school  family  has  borne 
great  weight  in  deciding  against  a  man,  is  a  large  proportion. 
I  need  cite  only  the  most  notable : 

Case  47.  Mr.  X.,  aged  fifty-one  years,  coming  to  a  new 
high  school,  was  from  a  system  in  which  teachers  were  ac¬ 
customed  without  question  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  He  had  been  in  close  touch  with  his  superintendent  and 
with  his  president  of  the  Board.  On  attempting  to  correct 
an  abuse  involving  the  promotion  of  pupils,  he  discovered  that 
two  of  the  teachers  were  making  three  or  four  calls  a  week 
upon  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  Board,  and  com¬ 
plaining  of  untoward  features  of  management.  Shortly  after, 
more  than  half  of  the  faculty  were  requested  to  call  at  the 
Board  member’s  office.  Some  adverse  testimony  was  taken 
by  a  stenographer.  Some  teachers  described  the  principal  as 
unusually  considerate,  just,  and  devoted  to  service.  Thereafter 
X.  began  to  see,  or  imagined  he  saw,  that  the  usual  readiness  of 
his  teachers  to  respond  to  directions  was  impaired.  The  senti¬ 
ment  seemed  growing,  that  if  a  teacher  were  called  upon  to 
do  what  she  didn’t  want  to,  her  complaint  to  the  Board  mem- 
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her  would  be  welcome.  The  two  original  reporters  seemed  to 
X.  to  be  nursing  the  growing  discontent.  Other  teachers,  loyal 
to  the  principal,  meaning  to  condemn  the  dissatisfied  ones, 
talked  bitterly  against  the  disrupting  spirit  in  the  school.  The 
Board  member  thereupon  claimed  that  there  was  lack  of 
harmony  in  the  E.  school,  and  quoted  the  good  teachers  as  say¬ 
ing  so.  Another  session  of  teachers  was  held  by  the  Board 
member  in  his  office,  and  this  time  a  large  amount  of  un¬ 
favorable  testimony  was  taken.  The  Board  member  now  came 
to  X.  with  the  complaints,  and  said  that  he  was  desirous  to 
help  X.  correct  the  defects.  Instead  of  protesting  against  the 
method  of  collecting  the  complaints  and  asking  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  questioning  the  complainants  in  the  presence  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board,  X.,  who  had  bought  a  house  and  had  a 
mortgage  to  pay,  attempted  to  win  the  Board  member  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  humble  spirit,  and  undertook  to  follow  his 
advice  in  placating  the  discontents.  Several  of  the  teachers 
would  boast,  out  of  the  school,  “  Now,  we  have  Brother  X. 
where  we  want  him.”  “  We’ll  teach  him  a  lesson.”  In  a  short 
time  the  allegation  originally  made  that  the  E.  school  was  all 
upset  became  true.  By  the  time  the  third  session  of  teachers 
was  called  without  X.’s  knowledge,  he  had  worried  himself 
into  evident  neuremia.  He  obtained  medical  advice  and  was 
told  he  must  leave  off  teaching  or  leave  off  living.  He  went 
to  California  and  devoted  himself  to  raising  fruit. 

Case  42.  Mr.  F.,  superintendent.  A  member  of  the  Board 
complained  of  the  discipline  in  the  R.  school  as  being  “  too 
wooden,  rigid,  and  severe.”  F.,  on  inspection  of  the  school, 
directed  the  lady  principal  to  “  relax  rules  and  give  the  children 
more  of  the  joy  of  life.”  She  complained  to  another  member 
of  the  Board,  who  advised  her  that  she  could  “  do  ”  the 
superintendent.  “  We  must  stand  by  one  another  and  our 
school,”  she  would  say  to  teachers.  “  F.  says  you  are  inef¬ 
ficient;”  “  F.  wants  you  put  out.”  Usual  official  requirements 
issued  by  the  superintendent  she  would  push  to  such  extreme 
literalness  of  accuracy,  neatness,  and  elaboration  as  to  make 
simple  requests  irksome  and  irritating  to  every  teacher,  and 
then  she  would  lament  with  her  assistants  over  F.’s  tyranny. 
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She  would  send  teachers  to  different  members  of  the  Board 
with  complaints.  Three  members  at  various  times  called  at  the 
school  and  questioned  the  teachers,  leaving  them  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  teachers  were  abused.  F.,  while  at  the  school, 
called  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  principal,  said  it  was  rumored 
that  they  were  discontented,  declared  it  was  his  business  to 
assist,  and  not  to  harass  them,  asked  them  then,  or  at 
any  time,  to  report  to  him  any  requirement  of  his 
that  seemed  unreasonable,  and  he  would  remit  it,  or 
show  why  it  had  to  be  made.  No  response  was 
secured  to  this  offer.  Under  direction  of  the  hostile  member 
of  the  Board,  an  extended  summary  of  complaints  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  signed  by  the  lady  principal  and  every  teacher.  It 
was  laid  before  a  majority  of  the  Board  members  in  the  office 
of  the  dissatisfied  member.  Altho  other  members  char¬ 
acterized  the  complaints  as  trivial,  exaggerated,  and  unneces¬ 
sary,  the  fact  that  the  teachers  were  unanimous,  and  that  the 
agitating  Board  member  offered  to  bring  similar  complaints 
from  all  over  the  city,  led  the  majority  of  the  Board  to  de¬ 
cide  that  they  would  “  quietly,  and  without  reflecting  upon 
F.,  elect  a  new  superintendent.”  This  was  done. 

Case  24-  Mr.  S.,  principal,  promoted  to  a  large  grammar 
school,  and  given  to  understand  he  was  desired  to  bring  it  up 
from  a  low  standard,  found  that  a  clique  of  half  a  dozen  teach¬ 
ers,  led  by  a  relative  of  the  Board  of  Education,  were  opposed 
to  any  change  and  to  the  new  principal.  In  time  S.  be¬ 
came  so  convinced  that  he  was  a  failure,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  devoted  his  days  and  nights  to  personal  perform¬ 
ance  of  details  that  ordinarily  should  be  attended  to  by  teach¬ 
ers,  that  his  health  was  broken  down.  Impaired  digestion  and 
other  allied  disorders  ensued.  “  I  could  have  won  out,”  he 
said  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  “  with  ordinary  official 
support,  but  those  folks  at  headquarters  put  me  to  death.” 

The  instances  in  which  loyalty  of  teachers  has  been  of 
advantage  to  a  threatened  schoolman  are  not  uncommon. 

Case  44.  Mr.  X.,  principal  of  high  school,  city  of  60,000, 
accused  by  superintendent  of  wrong  assignment  of  teachers 
appointed  by  superintendent,  delay  in  carrying  out  orders  of 
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Board  of  Education,  slovenly  book-keeping  of  school  records, 
lack  of  respect  for  authority  of  superintendent  and  of  the 
Board,  was  reported  by  the  superintendent  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  dismissal.  The  teachers  of  the  school  organized 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  principal  and  detailed  various 
teachers  and  citizens  to  call  on  each  member  of  the  Board 
singly.  Some  Board  members  received  over  forty  successive 
callers.  The  superintendent’s  charges  were  withdrawn  by 
him. 

The  cases  of  teachers  pulling  against  their  supervising  of¬ 
ficers  seem  more  numerous  -in  school  history  than  those  of 
pronounced  support.  But  this  is  not  a  judgment  made  after 
an  actual  count ;  it  is  largely  because  an  opposing  teacher  talks 
more  about  her  superintendent  than  a  loyal  one  does.  In  any 
organization,  commercial  or  otherwise,  this  criticism  of  “  the 
boss  ”  is  observable,  but  where  the  head  man  has  the  selection 
and  dismissal  of  his  help,  the  temptation  to  disloyalty  is 
greatly  offset.  It  must  be  to  some  extent  true  that  school  board 
members,  familiar  with  the  quieter  rule  of  a  factory  foreman, 
of  a  business  head,  are  more  imprest  with  the  discontent 
of  teachers  than  circumstances  always  warrant.  They  con¬ 
clude  that  there  must  be  serious  fault  in  the  schoolman  to 
permit  of  the  opposition  of  teachers.  This  feeling  of  Board 
members  brings  about  curious  methods  of  superintendents  and 
principals. 

FEAR  OF  teacher’s  INFLUENCE 

Case  55.  Mr.  N.,  principal  of  a  grammar  school,  active  in 
keeping  up  a  high  grade  of  work,  and  in  maintaining  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  interest  in  his  school,  so  dreads  a  recurrence  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  him  that  he  avoids  assignment  of  supple¬ 
mentary  duties  to  about  half  of  his  staff,  with  the  result  that 
he  and  the  more  patient  and  deserving  of  the  teachers  are 
overloaded  with  work.  His  school  is  like  a  locomotive  using 
the  power  on  only  one  side. 

Case  18.  Mr.  O.,  principal  in  same  city  as  N.,  is  so  afraid 
of  offending  teachers  that  he  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
only  directions  given  to  teachers  by  him  are  such  as  are  de- 
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manded  by  the  by-laws,  or  by  requirements  of  his  superiors. 
He  and  his  corps  of  teachers  condole  with  each  other  on  the 
multiplicity  of  exactions  sent  down  from  above,  while  they 
are  doing  less  work  than  the  neighboring  schools. 

Case  45.  Mr.  P.  gives  a  present  to  every  teacher  at  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Case  46.  Mr.  R.,  through  the  efforts  of  a  woman  on  his 
staff,  receives  a  present  from  his  teachers  every  Christmas. 

Case  22.  The  City  of  -  has  a  system  of  rating  the 

members  of  the  supervising  and  teaching  force.  The  credits 
entering  into  the  record  of  a  principal  include: 

5.  Does  he  always  support  his  teachers? 

9.  Any  disloyalty  of  teachers? 

JUDGMENT  OF  ONE's  PEERS 

The  support  of  his  colleagues,  men  of  equal  grade  with  him¬ 
self,  is  frequently  longed  for  by  the  schoolman  in  trouble.  The 
record  shows  few  important  instances  of  it  like  the  report 
of  college  men  on  the  case  of  Professor  Ross.  Whether  this 
scarcity  is  due  to  the  feeling  such  as  Job’s  friends  had  about  his 
misfortunes,  that  the  punishment  must  be  deserved,  who  can 
say  ?  Every  one  of  us  falls  so  far  short  of  the  qualities  needed 
in  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  young  humanity  to  the  perfection 
desired,  and  to  do  it  with  the  machinery  inherited,  that  none 
of  us  is  ever  dismissed  without  being  able  to  enumerate 
plenty  of  reasons  why  we  are  unworthy.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  tho  one’s  colleagues  were  afraid  to  take  action  from 
fear  of  being  immediately  struck  with  the  same  club.  Most 
always  the  sentiment  is  common  that  no  school  board  would 
be  influenced  by  schoolmen’s  opinions  anyway. 

Case  28.  In  C.  there  were  six  high  schools.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  appointed  M.  to  investigate  objections  from  colleges  to 
a  certain  text-book  complained  of  as  not  offering  sufficient 
preparation  for  advanced  work.  The  superintendent,  who  re¬ 
ceived  royalties  on  books  of  his  own,  published  by  the  com¬ 
pany  issuing  the  work  in  question,  advised  M.  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  had  approved  the  book;  that  the  teachers,  if  they 
knew  their  business,  could  sufficiently  prepare  their  students 
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with  it,  and  that  he  desired  M.  to  drop  his  investigations.  M. 
presented  his  report  to  the  five  other  principals.  The  entire 
six  went  before  the  superintendent  and  pointed  out  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  college  preparation  with  this  book.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  directed  them  to  desist.  The  annual  election  of  teach¬ 
ers  occurred  one  week  later.  On  that  occasion  the  teachers’ 
committee  summoned  M.,  cited  various  literal  violations  of 
by-laws  committted  by  him  during  his  two  years’  service, 
asked  for  explanations,  decided  his  answer  unsatisfactory, 
nominated  a  successor,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  had  the  new 
man  elected  as  routine  business  by  the  entire  Board.  Citizens 
of  M.’s  district  asked  for  a  hearing  before  the  Board.  Of  the 
five  high  school  principals  asked  to  be  present  and  to  repeat 
before  the  committee  what  they  had  said  to  M.  in  defense  of 
his  work,  one  went  on  a  Sunday  school  picnic,  one  to  visit 
his  daughter,  one  was  called  out  of  town  on  urgent  business, 
one  was  not  feeling  well,  but  the  fifth  one  appeared  for  M. 
and  spoke  highly  of  his  success.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
dismissal  of  M.  was  lost  15  to  3,  on  the  ground  that  discipline 
must  be  maintained.  The  fifth  principal  felt  during  the  in¬ 
cumbency  of  the  superintendent,  animosity  unpleasant  to  him¬ 
self  and  damaging  to  his  school. 

Case  21.  At  a  meeting  of  the  M.  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  motion  to  protest  against  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  H., 
superintendent  of  schools  in  G.,  was  voted  down  on  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  association  knew  none  of  the  facts.  A  motion 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  was  defeated 
on  argument  that  it  would  not  do  any  good. 

Case  ig.  Mr.  H.,  dismissed  without  a  hearing,  appeared 
before  the  C.  Teachers’  Association,  and  asked  for  investiga¬ 
tion  and  a  report  to  be  published.  No  speakers  in  favor. 
Other  speakers  urged  that  if  Association  took  up  individual 
cases  it  would  discourage  the  necessary  exercise  of  tact  on 
the  members’  part  in  keeping  out  of  trouble. 

There  have  been  numerous  observations  in  print  that  school¬ 
men,  like  lawyers  and  physicians,  ought  to  have  organizations 
that  would  take  cognizance  of  cases  of  gross  injustice  to 
their  members,  but  any  man  counting  on  support  of  this 
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kind  in  any  case  of  personal  persecution  in  the  system,  should 
realize  that  history  is  against  him. 


FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  POWERS  THAT  BE 

Whatever  the  advantage  to  a  schoolman  in  being  liked  by 
his  peers,  his  teachers,  his  scholars,  their  parents  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  publishing  houses,  my  collection  of  instances 
all  show  that  these  are  minor  ropes,  subsidiary,  unreliable,  and 
the  first  to  be  snapt  in  a  real  gale.  I  will  cite  a  number 
of  cases  showing  the  results  of  making  attachments  to  the 
strongest  points  of  support. 

Case  2^.  Mr.  T.,  a  new  superintendent  of  schools,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  mayor,  imprest  him  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  political  strength  thru  making  improvements 
in  the  school  service  and  advertising  them.  T.  coached  the 
mayor  on  school  improvements,  himself  attended  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  carrying  them  out,  even  named  citizens  for  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  board. 

Case  ^7.  Supt.  W.,  a  well-known  attendant  on  N.  E.  A. 
meetings,  told  me  that  he  never  appears  as  the  proponent  of 
any  important  advance  in  school  matters  but  he  selects  a 
prominent  member  of  the  school  board,  tells  him  about  some 
feature  other  cities  are  advocating,  posts  him  on  the  way  to 
bring  it  about.  The  Board  man  gets  credit  for  enterprise, 
the  superintendent  gets  the  improvement  wanted.  He  never 
opposes  any  proposition  that  seems  to  him  unwise,  but  says,. 
“  ril  try  it,”  and  lets  it  die  of  its  own  weight,  apparently  in. 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  keep  it  alive. 

Case  20.  Mr.  L.,  principal  of  a  high  school,  was  given  by 
a  bookman  an  intimation  that  the  superintendent  was  looking 
for  arguments  to  justify  election  of  a  new  principal.  He 
made  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  board  members, 
found  out  subjects  they  were  interested  in,  and  induced 
various  ones  to  address  his  school  on  their  specialties.  One 
member  gave  an  exhibition  case  full  of  fabrics  and  the  raw 
materials  from  which  they  were  made,  one  conducted  a  class 
thru  his  factory  and  explained  the  processes.  L.  has  kept 
up  this  plan  ever  since  and  is  now  regarded  as  safe. 
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Case  24.  Supt.  K.  said  to  a  friend  that  the  rest  of  the 
school  system  could  educate  the  public,  his  position  required 
him  “  to  educate  the  school  board  by  unconscious  tuition,  to 
the  belief  that  they  had  a  good  superintendent,”  a  very  ticklish 
and  delicate  job. 

Case  26.  Supt.  J.,  in  every  position  he  has  held,  has  made 
it  a  point  to  form  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
school  board  men.  He  calls  frequently  at  their  offices  and 
homes.  He  is  blessed  with  a  tactful  and  accomplished  wife. 
She  makes  herself  a  favorite  with  the  women  of  the  members’ 
families. 

Case  25.  The  president  of  the  Civic  Club  of  E.,  a  city 
of  120,000,  claims  that  the  schools  are  twenty  years  behind 
the  times,  that  the  superintendent  is  an  illiterate,  but  that 
every  teacher  and  principal  and  board  member  is  so  fond  of 
him  that  the  case  is  hopeless. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions.  Everybody  knows  that 
education  is  impaired  by  the  good  man’s  fear  of  dismissal. 
Leading  schoolmen  maintain  that  assured  tenure  improves  the 
teacher.  Other  leading  educators  hold  that  fear  of  dismissal  is 
the  main  force  keeping  some  men  at  work.  I  have  detailed  the 
measures  taken  by  men  without  tenure  to  prevent  dismissal. 
That  bad  men  make  exclusive  use  of  such  methods,  just  as  bad 
men  are  prone  to  appropriate  everything,  makes  good  men 
wish  for  conditions  in  which  the  best  interests  of  the  school- 
children  would  be  the  chief  things  considered  by  everybody. 
We  must  go  on  making  ourselves  believe  that  this  is  already 
so.  There  are  few  things  more  pitiful  than  the  sight  of  a 
man  with  educative  talent  neglecting  it  for  the  pursuit  of 
ingratiatory,  or  self-advertising,  or  bellicose  pursuits.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  schoolman  who  meekly  drops  every  good  thing 
the  moment  respectable  opposition  appears,  and  who  fails  to 
get  support  for  that  good  thing  and  for  himself,  its  instrument, 
is  losing  a  tremendous  satisfaction  when  he  comes  to  look  back 
over  his  days  that  are  gone,  and  is  missing  a  lively  lot  of 
exhilarating  exercise  meantime. 

William  McAndrew 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  THE  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

In  the  well-known  work,  The  meaning  of  education,^  the 
author  says  education  means  a  gradual  adjustment  to  the 
spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  These  possessions  are  five¬ 
fold,  and  the  child  is  entitled  to  all  five  of  them,  viz.,  his 
literary,  esthetic,  institutional,  scientific,  and  religious  inherit¬ 
ances.  Without  them  he  can  not  become  a  truly  educated  or 
cultured  man.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  religious  education 
has  played  a  controlling  part  in  education  until  recently,  tho 
it  has  often  played  that  part  in  a  narrow,  illiberal,  and  unin¬ 
formed  spirit.  In  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  toward  what  is  known  as  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  This  movement  has  brought  about  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  religious  element  from  public  education,  not¬ 
ably  in  France  and  the  United  States.  The  result  of  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  is  that  religious  education  is  rapidly  passing 
out  of  public  education  entirely,  and  familiarity  with  the  Bible 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Two  solutions  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  are  proposed:  one  is  that  the  state  shall  aid,  by  money 
grants,  schools  maintained  by  religious  or  other  corporations; 
the  other  is  that  the  state  shall  tolerate  all  existing  forms  of 
religious  education  in  its  own  schools,  time  being  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  Neither  suggestion  is  likely  to  be  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  American  people.  “  It  must  devolve  on  the 
family  and  the  church,  then,  to  give  this  instruction  to  the 
child,  and  to  preserve  the  religious  insight  from  loss.” 

I  have  quoted  thus  at  length  because  the  whole  question  is 
stated  so  briefly  and  lucidly.  Dr.  Butler  does  not  say,  tho  he 
might  have  said,  that  religious  education  in  the  United  States 
is  in  nothing  less  than  a  lamentable  condition.  Excluded  from 
the  schools  this  education  has  devolved  on  the  churches,  and 
*  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. 
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they  have  met  the  responsibility  with  methods  and  a  standard 
that  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  Middle  Ages  than  for 
the  twentieth  century.  An  article  in  the  Pedagogical  semi¬ 
nary  (September,  1907)  discusses  our  system  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  The  writer  found  the  children  more  interested  in 
Napoleon  than  in  Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  and  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  limited.  A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  (article  reprinted  in  Living  age,  July  ii, 
1908)  writes:  “American  Sunday  schools  are  shamefully  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  public  schools.”  A  teacher,  writing  in  School  and 
home  education,  says :  “  What  American  children  do  not  know 
about  the  Bible  is  a  never-failing  source  of  surprize,  distress, 
or  amusement,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  many  people.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  amazing  that  young  people  who  have  attended  Sunday 
school  for  years,  and  have,  moreover,  had  the  Scriptures  read 
to  them  at  ‘  devotional  exercises  ’  daily  thruout  their  school 
life,  should  be  as  densely  ignorant  of  Bible  history  as  the 
veriest  heathen.”  The  New  York  Nation  had  an  editorial 
some  time  ago  drawing  attention  to  three  new  books  which 
aimed  to  popularize  Bible  study.  The  statement  is  made  in  it 
that  our  children  no  longer  learn  the  beautiful  stories  of  Joseph 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  etc.  It  quotes  approvingly  E.  M.  de 
Vogue,  who  writes  in  the  Paris  Figaro  as  follows:  “The 
philosophies,  the  literatures,  the  arts,  and  the  languages  them¬ 
selves  of  Western  civilization  have  been  nourished  in  large 
parts  from  the  Bible.  The  biblical  tradition  impregnates  all 
of  our  fashions  of  thinking  and  speaking.  A  man  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  sacred  history  would  go  thru  the  world 
as  if  deaf  and  blind.  A  people  that  loses  familiarity  with  the 
Bible  is  exiled  from  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  fatherland  and 
becomes  a  tribe  of  outlaws.” 

Now  American  writers  and  thinkers  have  not  been  blind  to 
the  situation.  They  have  recognized  most  clearly  two  things : 
first,  that  religious  education  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a  nation; 
and,  second,  that  the  Sunday  school,  as  now  constituted,  is  not 
supplying  the  nation  with  religious  education.  The  vision  of 
an  oncoming  irreligious  citizenship  has  driven  many  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  writer  wild  with  concern  for  the  future.  For  years 
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past  a  perfect  flood  of  literature  has  poured  forth  dealing  with 
religious  and  moral  education  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  single  topic  in  education  has  been  so 
widely  considered. 

And  what  has  been  the  outcome  of  it  all?  The  answer  is 
nothing, — practically  nothing.  The  cosmopolitan  population 
of  the  United  States  brought  up  in  many  religions  and  no  re¬ 
ligion  can  not  agree,  except  in  isolated  communities,  on  any 
plan  of  religious  education  satisfactory  to  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  The  writer  in  the  Times,  already  referred  to,  says: 
“  America  is  committed  apparently  irrevocably,  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  to  exclusively  secular  education  in  the  public  schools.” 
Thus  we  see  religious  education  has  been  steadily  driven  from 
the  public  schools,  and  the  responsibility  for  it  has  been  placed 
on  the  Sunday  school  and  the  home.  Now  home  education  in 
American  life,  speaking  broadly,  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
any  kind  of  organized  formal  education,  and  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  has  come  to  be  placed  on  the  Sunday  school. 

The  Sunday  school  has  met  the  responsibility  in  the  most 
natural  way  possible,  viz.,  by  attempting  to  improve  on  the 
methods  that  have  been  used  for  the  past  century.  But  the 
Sunday  school  as  now  organized  has  never  been  regarded 
as  an  institution  to  supply  a  nation’s  religious  education.  If 
the  average  educated  man  outside  the  Catholic  Church  were 
asked  how  the  people  in  the  United  States  get  their  religious 
education,  he  would  have  to  reply  in  the  Sabbath  school  and 
church;  and  that  only  a  relatively  small  part  were  getting  it 
there,  and  that  part  were  obtaining  a  very  superficial  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  education. 

Originally,  says  Mr.  Cope,^  the  Sunday  school  was  merely 
a  local  church  institution.  Later  thru  associational  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  developed  rapidly,  aiding  much  in  promoting  a  sense 
of  unity  among  the  churches.  The  last  phase  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  which  it  is  coming  to  now,  is  as  an  educational  agency. 
The  Times  writer  says  on  this  point  that  “  the  Sunday  school 
has  not  become,  but  is  becoming,  entitled  to  rank  as  part  of 

*In  The  modern  Sunday  school  in  principle  and  practice,  by  Henry 
Frederick  Cope. 
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our  educational  system.”  Mr.  Cope  asserts  that  it  is  to  the 
Sunday  school  we  must  look,  at  least  in  large  measure,  for  the 
solution  of  our  great  problem  of  religious  education.  In  times 
past  the  Sunday  school  has  been  regarded  as  a  means  of 
evangelism,  that  is  of  drawing  young  persons  into  the  church, 
or  as  it  would  have  been  exprest,  of  getting  them  hopefully 
converted.  The  thought  seems  to  have  been  that  if  the  young 
were  but  converted,  that  included  everything  desired, — right 
living,  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  religious 
things,  and  eternal  salvation.  Nowadays,  as  Mr.  Cope  says, 
the  interest  is  being  centered  in  education,  with  the  idea  doubt¬ 
less  that  education  will  draw  the  other  things  in  its  train. 
Some  have  thought  that  to  run  in  the  direction  of  education  is 
to  turn  aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  Sunday  school. 
The  more  progressive  thinkers,  however,  see  the  fallacy  of 
this  position,  and  argue  against  it.  Thus  a  recent  editorial 
in  a  prominent  Sunday  school  periodical  concludes  saying: 
“  It  follows  that  the  educational  aim  does  not  invalidate  the 
evangelistic  aim  of  the  Sunday  school,  as  some  may  suppose; 
it  completes  it.”  In  short,  in  years  gone  by,  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  has  sought  to  instil  moral  and  religious  truths  by  the 
didactic  method,  expecting  as  a  main  result  the  conversion  of 
his  scholars.  But  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  made  it  plain 
that  the  didactic  method  is  a  very  poor  instrument  to  influence 
others,  and  that  appreciation  of  truth  requires  self-activity  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  Hence  the  turning  to  education.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Sunday  school  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  leading  children  into  the  paths  of  rectitude; 
but  this  result  has  come  rather  in  spite  of  its  poor  methods  than 
because  of  them. 

The  conditions  under  which  Sunday  school  work  is  done 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  attain  to  anything  above  a  low 
standard  of  achievement.  The  new  psychology  and  the  new 
education  have  hardly  touched  the  Sunday  school  except  in  the 
most  superficial  way.  And  all  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
energy  and  ability  and  consecration  to  the  work  on  the  part  of 
multitudes  of  workers  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Only  an 
intelligent  application  of  the  proper  means  to  the  proper  ends 
is  lacking. 
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The  work  in  the  Sunday  school  is  conditioned : 

(1)  By  the  time  expended  on  it.  An  hour^s  time,  some¬ 
times  a  little  more,  sometimes  a  little  less,  is  given  once  a  week 
to  the  study.  Almost  half  of  this  is  spent  in  general  exercises, 
singing,  reading,  prayer,  announcements,  etc.  As  a  rule  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  only  are  given  to  the  specific  study 
of  the  lesson.  This  custom  has  been  in  vogue  for  the  past 
hundred  years.  Robert  Raikes’s  school  used  much  more  time 
but  it  taught  more  subjects. 

(2)  By  the  of  the  study.  In  the  vast  majority 

of  schools  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions,  the  school  being  divided  up  into  classes  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  members,  all  reciting  at  the  same  time  in 
one  room.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  exceptions,  but 
this  is  the  rule.  The  confusion  leads  to  mischief  and  dis¬ 
order  that  would  not  be  brooked  for  a  moment  in  a  public 
school.  Indeed  it  is  probably  true  that  in  many  schools  cer¬ 
tain  classes  are  done  more  harm  than  good  by  attendance. 

(3)  By  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  study.  The  lessons 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  are  usually  very  loosely  connected,  the 
plan  followed  being  to  hop-skip-and-jump  thru  the  whole  Bible 
every  six  years. 

(4)  By  the  failure  to  prepare  lessons  on  the  part  of  the 
great  body  of  scholars  and  numerous  teachers.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  schools  using  the  International  System  of  lessons. 

Some  schools  use  what  is  called  the  Blakeslee  System,  or  an 
equivalent  which  studies  the  Bible  much  more  systematically 
in  graded  courses.  But  even  in  this  system  the  fact  has  been 
taken  into  account  that  very  little  effort  will  be  expended  on 
the  study  by  the  great  body  of  the  scholars.  And  so  the  author 
devised  the  plan  of  asking  questions  on  the  several  topics  dis- 
cust,  giving  the  reference  to  the  Bible,  chapter  and  verse, 
where  the  answer  will  be  found,  and  requiring  the  pupil  to 
write  the  answer  in  a  blank  space  under  the  question.  This  is 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Blakeslee  System,  and  the 
plan  is  utterly  unsound  pedagogically.  It  is  rather  worse  than 
that  used  in  old  geographies  in  which  questions  asked  at  the 
bottom  of  pages  referred  to  answers  on  the  same  page  above. 
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Other  features  of  the  Blakeslee  System  are  not  open  to  ob¬ 
jection,  but  in  practise  the  objectionable  feature  is  the  one  that 
is  prominent.  This  feature  is  objectionable  also  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  pupil’s  script,  very  often  bad,  is  brought  into 
sharp  contrast  with  the  perfection  of  the  printed  page.  The 
finished  pages  are  thus  more  or  less  unsightly.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  of  Sunday  School  Workers  which  met  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  June,  1908,  appointed  a  committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  graded  series  of  lessons,  presumably  of  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  type  as  the  Blakeslee.  These  lessons  will  not  be  ready 
before  September,  1909,  so  that  no  estimate  can  be  made  now 
of  their  strength  or  weakness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
make  the  stories  of  the  Bible  a  strong  feature  for  all  the  lower 
and  intermediate  grades;  also  that  they  will  ask  pupils  to 
prepare  written  reproductions  of  these  stories  as  wholes,  in 
the  manner  so  common  now  in  the  public  schools.  The  stories 
of  the  Bible  teach  religion  in  its  best  form  for  the  child, 
since  they  set  forth  the  providence  of  God  over  his  children 
as  individuals.  That  children  as  young  as  nine  or  ten  years 
can  reproduce  these  stories  after  reading  them  over  only  and 
in  written  form  the  writer  knows  from  considerable  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Sunday  school  as  now  organized  requires  much  hard 
and  discouraging  labor.  The  children  have  often  to  be  coerced, 
inveighed,  coaxed,  bribed,  and  hired  to  get  them  to  attend,  and 
after  they  are  in  attendance,  they  have  to  be  handled  with  the 
utmost  pedagogical  skill  to  get  them  to  behave,  or  to  do  any 
studying.  Everything  short  of  guile  is  used  to  interest  the 
child  in  Sunday  school  work  and  keep  him  in  attendance.  The 
catalogs  of  the  Sunday  school  supply  houses  look,  not  like 
publisher’s  catalogs,  but  like  those  of  a  mail-order  house.  The 
spirit  of  emulation  is  frequently  mainly  relied  on  to  get  results. 
Thus  banners  are  given  to  classes  in  reward  for  high  averages 
of  attendance  or  collection;  rolls  of  honor  of  one  kind  and 
another  are  posted  up  in  prominent  places;  buttons,  medals, 
stars,  pins,  pictures,  and  cards  are  given  for  faithful  attend¬ 
ance  or  for  getting  new  scholars.  Regular  systems,  as  the 
Star  Attendance  System,  whose  stars  range  from  the  cheapest 
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to  a  heavy  gold  badge,  the  size  of  an  owner’s  star  showing  his 
importance  and  value  as  a  worker,  are  employed  to  work  up 
interest  and  attendance.  Much  less  often  prizes  are  given  for 
committing  to  memory  catechism  questions,  golden  texts. 
Scripture  passages,  hymns,  etc.  In  a  Sunday  school  supply 
house  catalog,  one  finds  advertised  in  bewildering  variety 
cards  of  all  kinds,  as  picture  cards,  seasonal  cards,  birthday 
cards,  cards  of  invitation,  etc.;  cradle  roll  materials;  Home 
department  blue  book;  visitors’  canvass  blanks;  messenger 
boy’s  outfit;  certificates;  diplomas;  banners  for  bringing 
Bibles;  helps  for  decision  day;  flags  for  flag  drills  on  special 
occasions;  supplies  for  Christmas  entertainments;  other  sys¬ 
tems  like  the  Star  Attendance  System  described  above;  Bible 
study  games;  flowers  from  the  Holy  Land;  helps  of  various 
kinds  in  raising  money,  as  reds  and  blues  money-raising 
contest-wheel;  merry-go-round  collectors,  etc.,  etc.  An  inter¬ 
esting  device  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  a  school  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  credits  for  doing  different  things  whereby  each  good 
act  gets  a  certain  percentage  of  credit.  To  carry  the  system 
into  effect  credit  unit  certificates  have  been  used  quite  like  the 
familiar  trading  stamps  of  retail  trade.  An  interesting  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  system  is  that  it  was  not  devised  by  some 
obscure  Sunday  school  worker,  but  by  none  other  than  the 
very  able  and  popular  Secretary  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association.  And  all  these  supplies  are  over  and  above 
and  in  addition  to  the  regular  supplies  in  the  form  of  “  Helps  ” 
(i.e.,  selections  from  the  Bible  with  notes),  papers,  and  books, 
including  Sunday  school  library  books.  In  many  schools  mili¬ 
tary  drill,  or  gj’^mnastic  work,  or  orchestra  practise,  or  one  or 
more  of  a  dozen  other  things  are  employed  to  build  up  and 
hold  the  attendance.  Indeed  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who 
tried  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  different  schemes,  many  of 
them  very  successful,  that  have  been  tried  in  one  place  or 
another  to  carry  forward  and  improve  Sunday  school  work. 
Most  of  the  effort  is  put  into  increasing  the  attendance. 
Where  one  person  is  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
work  done,  fifty  are  trying  to  get  children  into  the  Sunday 
school.  Within  the  last  year  or  so,  however,  the  Sunday  school 
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Boards  of  some  of  our  churches  have  been  waking  up  more  to 
the  necessity  of  attention  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

With  such  conditions  for  the  work,  such  incentives  to  work,, 
and  such  work  done  by  the  pupils,  most  teachers,  as  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  writer’s  exprest  it,  have  sought  during  the 
recitation  period  to  reach  the  hearts  of  their  pupils  rather  than 
their  minds,  assuming  that  the  former  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  the  latter,  the  heart  being  located  in  the  center  of  the 
body  while  the  head  is  off  at  one  end.  To  be  sure,  some 
scholars  and  numerous  teachers  study  their  lessons  during  the 
week  or  Sunday  afternoons.  But  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 
this  work  that  is  done  to  the  quantity  that  should  be  done  is 
small  indeed,  the  reason  being  found  in  the  laws  of  the  mind 
and  not  in  the  obliquity  of  the  human  heart. 

It  is  the  great  law  of  habit  that  chiefly  blocks  the  way  to 
successful  work  in  the  Sunday  school  as  now  constituted.  The 
things  we  do  daily,  tho  hard  in  themselves,  are  performed 
easily.  Even  the  day  laborer  working  with  disagreeable  lime 
in  a  boiling  hot  sun  thinks  little  of  it.  The  things  we  do  every 
other  day  or  every  two  or  three  days  are  much  harder  to  do. 
The  things  we  do  weekly  are  harder  still, — not  necessarily 
harder  after  we  get  at  them,  but  much  harder  to  get  started  to 
do  them.  Men  and  women  that  never  miss  their  week  day 
appointments  are  very  often  irregular  attendants  at  church  or 
lodge.  Many  students  that  regularly  prepare  their  daily  les¬ 
sons  are  not  to  be  depended  on  in  literary  society  work  which 
comes  once  a  week. 

We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  for  some  persons,  who  write 
only  occasionally,  to  compose  a  letter;  how  much  energy — 
will-power — it  takes  to  get  started  at  it;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  wonderfully  easy  it  is  for  the  office  man,  with  a 
stenographer  at  his  side,  to  compose  a  letter.  A  business 
house  will  use  a  dollar’s  worth  of  postage  over  a  fifty  cent 
difference  in  a  bill.  It  seems  easier  for  a  business  man  to 
write  a  letter  than  not  to.  The  writer  recently  asked  a  well- 
informed,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  farmer,  who  got  his 
education  in  the  preparatory  department  of  a  college,  how 
many  letters  he  wrote  in  a  year.  He  replied,  “  three  or  four.” 
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To  write  a  letter  is  something  of  a  task  for  him.  But  this 
same  farmer  will  go  out  of  a  Monday  morning  and  face  the 
hauling  in  to  his  barn  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  wheat  with  a 
strong  inclination  to  go  on  with  the  work  rather  than  disin¬ 
clination,  tho  the  task  involves  a  hundred  thousand  separate 
movements  as  against  five  hundred  needed  to  write  the  letter. 
In  years  gone  by  multitudes  of  young  men  left  their  homes 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  went  West,  or  left  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  went  to  the  Colonies,  and  never  wrote  back  to  say 
where  they  were  or  how  they  were  getting  along,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  little  inconvenient  to  write  at  first,  and  they  got 
out  of  the  habit  of  writing. 

The  law  of  habit  and  not  its  being  wash  day  explains  why 
Monday  is  blue.  Having  dropt  work  over  Sunday  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  take  it  up  again.  The  pupil  feels  on  Friday  afternoon 
that  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  Monday’s  lessons  and  so  puts 
off  getting  them  till  Friday  night.  On  Friday  night  he  puts 
off  the  study  till  Saturday.  Once  started  on  this  toboggan  it 
is  easy  to  go  to  the  bottom.  The  result  is  that  Monday’s 
lessons  are  not  learned  or  are  learned  very  imperfectly.  There 
are  168  hours  in  a  week  and  hence  there  are  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  does  not  have  to  be  learned 
today.  The  consequence  is  that  Sunday  school  lessons  are 
rarely  learned.  If  the  scholar  does  try  to  study  his  lesson,  he 
finds  it  hard  to  take  up  again  the  threads  of  the  study. 

Any  solution  of  the  problem  of  religious  education  will  have 
to  meet  certain  requirements.  First  of  all  the  youth  will  have 
to  go  to  a  school  that  teaches  the  main  facts  of  the  Bible  and  of 
religious  doctrine  in  a  connected  way,  and  teaches  something 
of  church  history.  In  this  school  the  scholars  will  have  to- 
first  learn  and  then  recite  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
in  day  schools.  They  must  have  an  environment  most  favor¬ 
able  to  study,  and  as  little  of  distraction  as  possible.  They 
must  have  their  helps  in  the  form  of  bound  books  which  can 
be  referred  to  and  reviewed  frequently.  Persons  learn  most 
readily  by  having  the  same  ideas  brought  to  the  eyes  and  mind 
repeatedly  in  the  same  form.  They  shall  have  also  instead  of 
the  variety  of  artificial  stimuli  to  get  them  to  attend,  this  strong 
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incentive,  that  they  are  convinced  and  their  parents  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  something  of  real  value  is  being  secured,  and 
something  essential  to  the  pupil’s  education  is  being  learned. 
Great  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  to  introduce  continuity 
into  the  work,  to  bridge  the  chasm  of  the  week’s  break  in  the 
study,  and  any  gaps  in  the  connection  of  the  matter  studied. 

To  meet  all  the  requirements  of  religious  education  in  the 
United  States  the  writer  believes,  all  things  considered,  just 
one  solution  is  feasible.  This  solution  can  be  stated  in  one 
sentence :  viz.,  a  tzvo  or  three  hours'  session  on  Sunday,  instead 
of  an  hour's  session  as  now,  with  changes  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  schools  to  correspond.  The  change  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  study  period  in  a  main 
room,  with  classes  reciting  in  smaller  recitation  rooms,  or  off 
at  one  end  of  the  main  room,  so  as  to  disturb  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  those  studying.  By  this  plan  the  number  of  teachers 
needed  would  be  greatly  reduced.  One  teacher  only  would  be 
sufficient  to  handle  the  study  room,  keeping  the  pupils  quiet,  in 
order,  and  at  work.  The  school  could  be  divided  into  as  many 
grades  as  desired,  and  one  teacher  could  handle  one  or  more 
grades,  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  school,  that  is  in  any 
ordinary  sized  school.  Devotional  exercises,  including  per¬ 
haps  a  little  sermonette  by  the  pastor,  should  come  in  with  all 
the  school  present,  or  all  except  the  smallest  scholars.  The 
adult  classes  would  be  present  at  the  general  exercises  and 
would  then  give  an  hour’s  time  to  the  discussion  of  a  lesson 
as  now,  not  remaining  the  full  time  of  the  session.  The 
strong  incentive  for  the  children  to  study  would  be  that  every 
one  around  the  individual  would  be  studying,  there  would  be 
quiet,  regular  lessons  would  be  assigned,  and  textbooks  would 
be  supplied  for  the  pupils’  use,  and  maps  and  reference  books 
would  also  be  at  hand  convenient  for  use  of  all  the  school. 

Since  the  number  of  teachers  would  be  greatly  reduced 
presumably  only  the  best  would  remain.  These  would  have 
to  put  in  longer  hours,  but  in  compensation  they  could  be 
released  from  other  church  service,  even  that  of  the  regular 
preaching  service.  As  matters  now  stand  multitudes  of  teach¬ 
ers  put  in  more  hours  in  attendance  at  church  services,  in- 
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eluding  going  and  coming,  than  they  would  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan,  provided  they  were  released  from  other  engage¬ 
ments,  and  others  took  their  places  in  an  equitable  division 
of  labor. 

Of  course  a  carefully  prepared  and  graded  set  of  lessons, 
put  up  in  permanent  book  form,  would  be  necessary.  Under 
present  conditions  there  is  enormous  waste  in  the  fact  that  the 
Helps  liberally  supplied,  being  adapted  fc  r  temporary  use  only, 
are  immediately  thrown  into  the  waste-basket  as  soon  as  or 
sooner  than  the  pupil  is  done  with  them.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  publishing  business  would  be  i  iterfered  with  by  the 
proposed  plan;  but  there  can  be  no  dc  ot  that  the  value  of 
the  product  would  instead  be  enormously  increased,  and  no 
publisher  would  suffer,  but  rather  would  benefit  by  the  change. 
The  writer  considers  it  important  to  mention  this  because, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  publishing  and  supply  houses  are 
now,  and  doubtless  would  be,  the  greatest  force  opposing  a 
change  in  the  present  order  of  things. 

Another  party  that  would  benefit  would  be  the  children. 
Under  present-day  conditions  Sunday  is  a  long  and  drearisome 
day  in  many  homes.  The  children  are  not  allowed  to  follow 
their  usual  avocations,  being  held  in  check  all  day  long  by  a 
series  of  restrictions.  Saturday  is  really  the  children’s  day 
of  rest  from  school  work.  It  furnishes  a  complete  relaxation 
from  mental  work.  Then  Sunday  is  extra,  it  is  double  and 
unnecessary  measure.  If  the  children  were  kept  busy  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  (or  morning)  they  would  be  out  of  mischief, 
would  be  happier,  and  would  be  in  much  better  condition  for 
work  in  the  day  school  the  next  forenoon.  In  communities 
where  parents  and  children  are  separated  during  the  week  and 
use  Sunday  afternoon  to  go  together  to  some  place  away 
from  home,  the  Sunday  school  session  could  be  held  in  the 
morning.  Most  churches  in  the  cities  and  towns  have  the 
Sunday  school  room  and  church  auditorium  separate,  so  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  work,  preaching  and  Sunday  school 
study,  could  go  on  simultaneously.  In  country  communities 
the  two  exercises  would  probably  have  to  be  combined  and 
each  shortened  somewhat. 

Why  has  this  plan  not  been  tried?  Nobody  knows.  Prob- 
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ably  because  the  old  idea  of  the  Sabbath  made  it  so  holy  that 
no  work  of  any  kind  was  allowable,  and  study  of  the  Bible 
in  a  school  would  have  been  classed  as  work.  By  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  the  Church  has  one-seventh  of  the  nation’s 
time  for  religious  worship  and  instruction.  Is  this  not  time 
enough  for  the  purpose?  Strange  to  say,  in  times  past  the 
religious  world  has  considered  that  this  should  be  spent  by 
all  ages  of  persons  in  a  kind  of  holy  contemplation  which  was 
neither  rest  nor  work,  neither  labor  nor  play,  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain,  tho  it  contained  some  combination  of  these  elements 
for  the  different  classes.  Whatever  else  it  has  been,  it  has 
not  been  a  day  of  religious  education.  Somehow  man  has 
been  made  for  the  Sabbath  instead  of  the  Sabbath  for  man, 
most  of  the  time. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  religious  education  by  the 
plan  proposed  would  solve  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions 
in  American  life,  viz.,  that  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
children  of  Catholics.  If  the  plan  here  proposed  worked  for 
Protestant  children  it  would  work  for  Catholic  children  as 
well,  and  the  Catholic  Church  would  not  be  slow  to  adopt  it. 
No  more  irritating  outlay  of  money  is  seen  in  our  land  than 
the  virtual  double  taxation  of  Catholics  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  *  The  Catholics  are  certainly  right  in  insisting 
on  religious  education  for  their  children.  May  not  a  solu¬ 
tion  be  found  in  proper  utilization  of  the  hours  of  Sunday 
for  religious  education? 

In  Germany  programs  of  courses  of  study  show  that  from 
two  to  four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  religion.  In  England 
time  is  used  for  religion  in  both  the  Board,  or  strictly  public, 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  voluntary,  or  church  schools,  for 
public  education,  tho  more  time  is  given  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former.  To  give  one  half-day  session  to  religion  in 
this  country  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  education  in 
other  countries,  especially  if  Sunday  school  work  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Christian  Endeavor  services.  The  study  would 
be  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  separated  by  week-long 
intervals,  but  this  difficulty  could  be  partially  overcome  by  ar¬ 
ranging  for  review  readings  each  day  of  the  week  as  is  now 
done  in  the  International  System. 
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The  problem  of  religious  education  is  a  burning  one  in 
France,  the  United  States,  and  England,  and  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  one  soon  in  other  countries.  As  this  is  being  written 
the  cable  brings  the  information  that  a  compromise  on  the  new 
educational  bill  in  England  has  been  reached  and  that  it  has 
past  its  second  reading,  ending,  as  the  newspaper  headline  had 
it,  a  forty  years’  wrangle.  If,  however,  the  writer  may  judge 
from  past  experiences  in  this  and  other  lands,  in  England 
itself,  for  instance,  it  will  prove  to  be  no  permanent  settlement, 
because  it  concedes  too  much  to  sectarianism,  and  calls  for 
money  from  the  imperial  exchequer  for  sectarian  schools.  For 
some  reason  heretofore  the  English  people  have  objected 
strenuously  to  local  taxation  for  sectarian  schools,  but  have 
been  willing  to  see  moneys  taken  from  the  imperial  exchequer 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  they  will  continue  to 
admit  this  distinction.  Even  in  Germany  there  is  much  opposi¬ 
tion  by  the  socialists  to  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public 
schools.  Thus  the  problem  of  religious  education  is  world¬ 
wide  in  range.  Some  solution  satisfactory  to  all  of  the  larger 
elements  of  society  will  soon  have  to  be  found.  Even  in  New 
York  City  any  solution  to  be  satisfactory  will  have  to  suit 
the  Jewish  population. 

The  most  promising  plan  for  reforming  Sunday  school 
work  would  be  to  have  the  longer  session  tried  first  in  com¬ 
munities  where  the  religious  tone  is  good  and  where  parents 
are  sincerely  desirous  that  their  children  shall  have  a  thoro 
religious  education.  It  should  be  tried  under  the  leadership 
of  skilled  leaders  familiar  with  both  Sunday  school  and  day 
school  work,  and  convinced  of  both  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  plan.  Once  a  practical  success  in  a  few  places,  the 
custom  of  longer  sessions  would  spread,  and  spread  rapidly  all 
over  the  country.  Everything  points  to  great  changes  in 
Sunday  school  w’ork  in  the  near  future.  Why  should  we  not 
have  genuine  Sunday  school  reform,  breaking  away  finally 
from  customs  begun  in  a  small  way  a  century  or  more  ago? 

Joseph  V.  Collins 

State  Normal  School 

Stevens’  Point,  Wis. 
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The  popular  impression  that  the  Univ^ersity  of  the  State  of 
New  York  owes  its  origin  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  is  a  tribute 
to  his  constructive  genius  and  to  the  broad  statesmanship  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  conception  of  such  an  institution,  but  history 
not  only  affords  no  justification  for  the  assumption  but  clearly 
disproves  it,  since  Hamilton  was  not  a  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1784,  and  had  no  part  in  framing  or  passing  the  act 
creating  the  University  on  February  19,  1784.  James  Duane, 
then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  introduced  the  bill  to  establish 
the  University,  and  so  far  as  the  official  record  shows  he  was 
its  author.  The  following  petition,  however,  signed  by  all  the 
surviving  Governors  of  Kings  College,  of  whom  Duane  was 
one,  closely  identifies  the  College  with  the  introduction  of  the 
bill: 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW  YORK; 

The  Petition  of  the  Subscribers  Governors  of  the  College  commonly 
called  Kings  College. 

HUMBLY  SHEWETH — That  the  greater  Part  of  the  Governors  of  the 
said  College  have  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  War  died  out  or 
departed  this  State  whereby  a  sufficient  number  of  Governors  cannot  be 
convened  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Business  of  the  said  College  agreably 
to  its  Charter — 

That  many  Parts  of  the  said  Charter  are  inconsistent  with  that 
Liberality  and  that  Civil  and  religious  Freedom  which  our  present  happy 
Constitution  points  out — and  that  an  Alteration  of  that  Charter  in  such 
points  as  well  an  Extension  of  the  Privileges  of  the  said  College  so  as  to 
render  it  the  Mother  of  an  University  to  be  established  within  this  State 
would  tend  to  diffuse  Knowledge  and  extend  Literature  throughout  this 
State. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  influenced  by  these  motives  humbly  submit 
the  said  Charter  to  the  Revision  and  correction  of  the  Legislature  so  as 
to  render  it  more  adequate  to  these  important  Ends,  humbly  hoping  that 
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your  honorable  body  will  confirm  to  the  corporation  of  Kings  College  such 
Estate  as  was  unquestionably  appropriated  to  its  use. 

New  York  24th  March  1784. 

Leonard  Lispenard  Geo:  Clinton 

Jno  Livingston,  Ricd  Morris 

Wm  Walton,  Jas  Duane 

Sam  Bayard,  Junr.  Gerard  Bancker 

Egbt:  Benson 
J:  H:  Livingston 
Saml  Provoost 
John  Rodgers 
John  Morin  Scott 

The  petition  is  indorsed: 

To  the  honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Petition  of  the  Governors  of  Kings  College  praying  a  Revision  of 
their  Charter,  «&  that  the  said  College  may  be  erected  into  a  University. 

In  Senate,  March  30th,  1784,  read  and  Committed  to  the  whole  on  the 
Bill  for  establishing  a  University  within  this  State.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  petition  without  noting 
the  peculiar  language  in  which  the  proposal  for  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  Kings  College  is  exprest,  “  so  as  to  render  it  the 
Mother  of  an  University  to  be  established  within  this  State.” 

Going  back  ten  years  in  the  history  of  the  College,  as  is 
now  possible  on  the  evidence  of  a  document  recently  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  1774,  the  Governors  prepared  and  approved  the  draft  of 
an  elaborate  charter,  entitled  “  Charter  for  the  American  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  Province  of  New  York,”  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Royal  Charter  granted  to  Kings  College  in  1754,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  at  that  time  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  American  Department.^  This  provided  that 
the  College  should  be  constituted  a  university  and  that  “  Kings 
College  shall  be  the  Mother  of  the  American  University,” 
under  the  charge  of  the  “  Regents  of  the  University  in  the 
Province  of  New  York.”  With  the  provisions  of  this  draft 
Duane  must  have  been  thoroly  familiar,  and  as  he  had  been  a 
Governor  of  the  College  for  some  twelve  years  prior  to  its 
adoption  and  was  then  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  he  had  considerable  to 

*  N.  Y.  Leg.  Papers  (MS.)  No.  2  in  State  Library. 

’Colonial  Papers,  America  and  West  Indies.  Vol.  185,  fol.  55. 
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do  with  its  preparation.  At  this  time  Myles  Cooper  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  and  to  his  familiarity  with,  and  admiration 
for,  his  own  Alma  IMater,  Oxford,  are  clearly  traceable  many 
of  the  essential  and  entirely  new  features  introduced  in  the 
proposed  charter.  It  contemplated  a  university  of  colleges, 
and  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Oxford  system  to  the  conditions 
which  it  was  hoped  might  arise  in  the  Province  of  New  York. 

This  charter  further  provided  that  the  Regents  should  in¬ 
clude  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  officials  resi¬ 
dent  in  England,  ex-officiis;  also  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  the  Eldest  Councilor  of  the  Province,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Secretary,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  the  Speaker  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  Senior  Minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  the  Ministers  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
French  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  congregation,  and  the 
Governors  of  Kings  College;  and  gave  the  Regents  power 
to  increase  their  number  to  fifty,  exclusive  of  the  official 
Regents  living  in  England,  by  appointing  inhabitants  of  the 
Province.  The  officers  were  to  be  a  chancellor  and  a  vice- 
chancellor,  and  each  of  the  colleges  belonging  to  the  university 
was  to  have  a  president  and  a  vice-president.  Full  power 
was  given  to  the  Regents  to  confer  degrees  in  philosophy  and 
the  Municipal  law  as  well  as  in  every  other  art,  science,  and 
faculty  whatever,  was  given  to  the  Regents,  and  the  general 
control  of  education  and  discipline  was  intrusted  to  an 

Academical  Senate,”  consisting  of  the  chancellor  and  vice- 
chancellor,  the  presidents  of  the  respective  colleges  and  pro¬ 
fessors  chosen  by  the  Regents.  A  “  Minor  Academical 
Senate  ”  was  also  to  be  established  in  each  college,  consisting 
of  the  president  of  such  college,  and  its  fellows,  professors, 
and  tutors.  The  corporation  so  created  was  vested  with  power 
to  take  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate,  including  that  be¬ 
longing  to  Kings  College  and  such  as  might  afterwards  be 
acquired,  and  it  was  given  the  unusual  privilege  of  sending 
two  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly,  such  representa¬ 
tives  to  be  elected  by  the  regents,  professors,  fellows,  tutors, 
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masters  of  arts,  and  other  holders  of  superior  degrees.  In  this 
last  provision  the  analogy  of  Oxford  was  conspicuously  before 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  charter.  These  plans  and 
anticipations  were  frustrated  by  the  Revolution,  and  the  under¬ 
taking  was  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  but  upon  the  opening 
of  the  first  Legislature  under  the  new  form  of  government, 
when  some  legislative  action  was  absolutely  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  corporate  existence  of  the  College,  the  Governors 
again  brought  forward  the  proposition  that  a  university  be  es¬ 
tablished  within  this  State,  of  which  Kings  College  should  be 
the  “  Mother.” 

A  comparison  of  the  proposed  charter  of  1774  with  the 
act  past  in  1784  discloses  numerous  points  of  similarity.  The 
latter  was  originally  entitled  “  An  Act  for  establishing  a 
University  within  this  State,”  but  the  title  was  amended  to 
read ;  “  An  Act  for  granting  certain  Privileges  to  the  College 
heretofore  called  Kings  College,  for  altering  the  name  and 
Charter  thereof,  and  erecting  an  University  within  this  State.” 

The  preamble  recites  that  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Province,  dated  October  31,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  a  body  politic  was 
created  by  the  name  of  the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the 
Province  of  New  York  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  America; 
that  there  are  so  many  vacancies  in  the  Corporation  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  Governors  of  the  said  College  have  prayed  that  the  said 
College  may  be  erected  into  an  University. 

It  is  then  enacted  that  all  the  rights  heretofore  vested  in 
the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of  New  York 
shall  now  be  vested  in  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  are  by  the  terms  of  the  act  created 
a  corporation  under  that  title.  The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Albany,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  are  created  ex-officns  Regents;  twenty-four  indi¬ 
viduals  are  designated  Regents  by  name,  their  successors  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor;  and  the  Clergy  of  each  of  the  re- 
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ligious  denominations  in  the  State  are  authorized  to  elect 
Regents,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies.  A  subsequent  section 
of  the  act  provides  that  the  fellows,  professors,  and  tutors 
appointed  by  the  Regents  shall  also  be  Regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  ex-oificiis,  with  power  to  vote  in  cases  relating  only  to 
their  respective  colleges,  and  when  they  are  not  personally 
concerned.  The  Regents  so  constituted  are  authorized  to 
choose  a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  treasurer,  and  secre¬ 
tary;  to  make  ordinances  for  the  several  colleges  which  may 
compose  the  university,  and  to  appoint  the  several  presidents, 
professors,  and  other  officers.  After  the  first  election  all 
future  presidents  are  required  to  be  elected  from  out  of  the 
professors  of  the  colleges  composing  the  university.  The 
Regents  are  also  specifically  empowered  and  directed,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  to  elect  a  president  and  professors  for  the  college 
theretofore  called  Kings  College,  no  such  professor  to  be  in 
any  way  accountable  for  his  religious  tenets.  The  act  further 
provides  that  the  estate  held  by  the  Governors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Kings  College  shall  be  applied  solely  to  the  use  of  that 
College ;  that  they  may  receive  for  the  use  of  that  College  an 
estate  of  the  annual  value  of  £3,500,  and  that  the  Regents 
may  also  hold  estates  of  the  annual  amount  of  forty  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  may  found  schools  and  colleges  in  any 
part  of  the  State  and  may  endow  such  colleges  and  invest  them 
with  the  power  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
retaining,  however,  the  right  to  visit  such  colleges  and  to  con¬ 
trol  their  government.  All  other  degrees  may  be  conferred 
by  the  chancellor,  or  vice-chancellor  under  the  direction  of 
the  Regents. 

The  act  permits  any  person  or  body  politic  to  found  and 
endow  a  college  or  school,  which  may  become  part  of  the 
University  or  which  may  remain  independent,  and  also  permits 
any  religious  body  to  institute  a  professorship  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  its  particular  tenets,  or  for  any  other  purpose  not 
inconsistent  with  religion,  morality,  and  the  Laws  of  the  State, 
upon  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  per  annum.  By  the  last  section  the  name  of  Kings 
College  is  changed  to  “  Columbia  College.”  In  the  original 
draft  the  name  was  written  “  the  Columbian  College.” 
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This  act  was  past  on  May  i,  1784,  and  its  phraseology  and 
distinctive  features  bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  charter  proposed  in  1774  by  the  Governors  of  Kings  Col¬ 
lege,  as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea 
of  a  state  university,  composed  of  groups  of  colleges,  gov¬ 
erned  by  regents  and  a  chancellor. 

Even  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  University  would  be  in¬ 
complete,  however,  which  did  not  go  a  step  further,  since  the 
University  can  not  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  actually  organ¬ 
ized  until  the  passage  in  1787  of  a  new  act  “  to  institute  an 
university  within  this  State  and  for  other  purposes  therein 
mentioned.”  For  this  act  the  State  and  the  College  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Hamilton,  then  serving  as  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Almost  immediately  upon  its  enactment  the  original 
act  developed  defects  in  operation,  and  scarcely  more  than  six 
months  after  it  went  into  effect  an  amendment  was  past, 
reciting  that  owing  to  the  dispersed  residences  of  the  Regents 
it  had  been  impossible  to  procure  a  quorum  at  meetings,  and 
that  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  University  had  been 
thereby  obstructed,  and  that  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  act,  and  enacting  various  provisions  to  remedy 
these  defects,  and  appointing  additional  Regents.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  succeeding  three  years,  however,  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  University  as  originally  created  was  an  un¬ 
workable  piece  of  machinery,  and  a  draft  of  an  act  making 
radical  amendments  was  approved  by  the  Regents  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Legislature.  Hamilton  had  been  appointed  one 
of  the  additional  Regents  by  the  amendatory  act  of  1784,  and 
subsequently  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  1787.  Almost  his  first  act  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  on  February  16,  1787,  was  to  introduce  the  bill  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Regents.  It  was  entitled  “  An  Act  for  granting 
certain  privileges  to  the  college  heretofore  called  Kings  Col¬ 
lege,  for  altering  the  name  and  charter  thereof,  and  erecting  a 
university  within  this  State.”  Eleven  days  later,  on  February 
27,  1787,  L’Hommedieu  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  en¬ 
titled  “  An  act  for  erecting  an  university  and  for  granting 
privileges  to  colleges  and  academies  within  this  state,  and  for 
repealing  the  acts  therein  mentioned.” 
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The  titles  of  the  two  acts  indicate  the  different  points  of  view 
of  the  introducers,  the  general  purpose  of  the  former  being  the 
restoration  of  the  original  charter  rights  and  privileges  of 
Kings,  now  Columbia  College,  and  of  the  latter,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  and  academies  thruout  the  State.  Both 
acts  impliedly  conceded  the  necessity  for  revision,  and  their 
points  of  difference  were  by  no  means  irreconcilable.  The 
Regents  promptly  took  steps  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  com¬ 
promise  measure  by  appointing  a  committee  for  this  purpose 
consisting  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  (James  Duane),  Colonel  Hamilton,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
L’Hommedieu,  and  Mr.  Jay.  As  a  member  of  this  committee 
Colonel  Hamilton  rendered  services  of  inestimable  value  both 
to  the  State  at  large  and  to  his  Alma  Mater.  Always  a 
believer  in  the  theory  of  centralization,  Hamilton  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  great  advantage  which  would  accrue 
to  the  people  from  a  well-organized  central  body  which  should 
direct  and  control  the  general  educational  policy  of  the 
State,  and  which  should  promote  the  establishment  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  but  he  realized  no  less  the  impracticability 
of  vesting  the  management  of  all  educational  institutions  thru¬ 
out  the  state  in  the  hands  of  a  single  board,  as  was  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  act  of  1784,  and  he  resented  the  injustice  which 
that  act  had  done  to  King’s  College  by  depriving  it  of  its 
property  and  divesting  it  of  its  charter  rights.  It  was  his 
effort  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  interests,  and  to  this  end 
he  devoted  himself  with  all  the  energy  and  skill  which  char¬ 
acterized  his  struggle  for  the  adoption  of  a  national  constitu¬ 
tion.  As  the  result  of  his  efforts,  seconded  by  Duane  and  Jay, 
a  compromise  measure  was  reported,  entitled  “  An  Act  to 
institute  a  university  within  this  State  and  for  other  purposes 
therein  mentioned,”  which  met  the  approval  of  both  parties 
and  was  past  on  April  13,  1787.  The  first  seven  sections  of 
the  act  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  university 
under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  with  power  to  visit 
and  inspect  all  the  colleges,  schools,  and  academies  in  the  state 
and  to  grant  charters  and  degrees,  and  the  remaining  fourteen 
sections  provide  for  the  confirmation  of  the  charter  granted  in 
1754  to  the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of  New 
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York  in  the  City  of  New  York,  changing  the  name  of  such 
college  to  Columbia  College,  and  granting  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  all  the  franchises,  rights,  and  property  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Kings  College,  with  the  right  of  perpetual  succes¬ 
sion.  In  its  essential  features  the  law  as  enacted  embodied 
Hamilton’s  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  L’Hommedieu, 
who  aimed  to  make  all  the  colleges  directly  dependent  upon 
the  state,  and  to  place  all  higher  education  directly  under 
political  control.  To  Hamilton’s  regard  for  sound  principles 
and  his  strict  sense  of  justice  are  attributable  those  features 
which  distinguish  the  act  of  1787  from  that  of  1784.  The 
University  Statute  as  redrawn  by  Hamilton  rescued  the  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  the  state  from  political  control  and 
established  a  system  of  state  supervision  which  has  remained 
substantially  unchanged  to  the  present  time,  and  it  restored 
to  the  College  the  property  and  privileges  which  were  its 
birthright,  results  for  which  both  the  state  and  the  college 
may  well  be  everlastingly  grateful. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from  these  facts,  however,  that 
Hamilton  was  the  founder  of  the  University,  nor  can  it  be 
properly  described  as  “  a  bold  effort  of  his  genius.”  Much 
less  should  it  be  asserted  that  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  is  entitled 
to  any  such  distinction.  The  individual  most  closely  and 
continuously  associated  with  the  efforts  to  establish  the 
University  from  1784  to  1787  was  James  Duane,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  original  bill  in  1784  and  the  amendatory  act  in  the 
same  year,  who  was  one  of  the  Regents  first  named  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  which  in  1787  reported  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee, 
appointed  by  the  Regents  in  1787,  which  secured  the  passage 
of  the  compromise  measure.  But  if  it  is  sought  to  ascertain 
whether  Duane  originated  the  idea  of  a  State  University  or 
gained  it  from  some  other  source,  a  conclusive  answer  has 
now  been  furnished  by  the  Charter  of  Kings  College,  which, 
as  a  Governor  of  the  College,  he  assisted  to  prepare  in  1774, 
and  which  aimed  to  create  Kings  College  the  “  Mother  of  the 
American  University  in  the  Province  of  New  York.” 

John  B.  Pine 


New  York 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

In  your  February  issue  Headmaster  Croswell  makes  in  a 
single  paragraph  what  appear  to  be  three  quotations  from  my 
recent  book  on  the  American  College;  of  these,  however,  only 
two  are  actually  there;  the  third,  despite  the  quotation  marks, 
is  not  from  my  book  and  does  not  even  embody  my  meaning. 

Mr.  Croswell  credits  me  with  endeavoring  to  establish  the 
proposition  “  that  the  very  qualities  which  seem  to  secure  the 
degree  B.A.  would  secure  a  man’s  dismissal  from  any  other 
business  whatever.”  I  used  no  such  language  and  made  no 
such  effort.  My  words  are  these:  “  For  college  standards  of 
success  are  actually  below  those  that  prevail  outside.  A  youth 
may  win  his  degree  on  a  showing  that  would  in  an  office  cost 
him  his  desk”  (page  i6).  This  means  that  a  student  may 
successfully  be  graduated  despite  inefficiency  such  as  no  busi¬ 
ness  man  would  tolerate.  It  does  not  mean  that  it  requires 
inefficiency  as  such  to  win  a  degree. 

I  may,  I  think,  fairly  add  one  word  more:  Mr.  Croswell 
rebuking  the  views  of  Professor  Wendell,  President  Wilson, 
and  myself,  declares:  “  I  am  here  tonight  to  deny  the  validity 
of  all  such  statements  and  all  such  criticisms,  long  and  short, 
if  considered  as  serious  attempts  to  assess  the  total  value  of 
American  educational  work  of  today.”  Yet,  when  Mr.  Cros¬ 
well,  having  accounted  for  conditions,  proceeds  to  characterize 
them,  he  uses  language  that  not  inadequately  represents  the 
very  views  he  undertakes  to  combat.  He  says,  for  instance 
(page  150)  :  “Work,  as  work,  is,  for  some  reason,  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  respected  in  American  colleges  and  schools.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  work  is  less  respected  in  this  coun- 
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try  than  in  the  similar  institutions  in  Europe.”  Again  (page 
152)  :  “  Our  students  must  know  work.  The  hunger  for 
work  ...  I  shall  describe  as  working  for  the  market. 
That  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  our  schools  alive  again. 
.  .  .  This  touch  is  now  very  much  wanting.  Our  boys  and 
girls  do  not  believe  that  in  school  or  college  they  are  at  work 
for  any  market  at  all.  .  .  .  Nothing  short  of  this  attitude 
will  really  save  our  schools  again  (page  158)  :  “  Things  are 
tolerated  good-naturedly  in  American  schools,  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  Europe  where  market  values  are  much  con¬ 
sidered  finally  (page  159)  :  “  Let  us  so  teach  them  how  to 
work,  and  why  to  work,  and  what  work  is  from  the  market 
point  of  view.  That  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  fill  again  the 
idle  sails  of  American  schools  and  colleges.”  “  The  idle  sails 
of  American  schools  and  colleges  ” :  who  has  said  anything 
much  more  severe  than  that  ? 


New  York 


Abraham  Flexner 


WISE  WORDS  ABOUT  SOME  FOOLISHNESSES 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  presidential 
address  of  Professor  Patten  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  delivered  before  the  American  Economic  Association  at 
Atlantic  City,  December  28,  1908.] 

I  remember  the  satisfaction  I  once  had  when  a  fellow- 
economist  said  “  the  library  is  our  laboratory.”  I  then  thought 
that  our  sources  are  the  accumulated  records  of  past  epochs 
and  that  what  the  past  tells  about  the  present  is  of  more  value 
than  what  the  present  tells  of  itself.  If,  however,  the  current 
economic  events  are  of  more  importance  than  the  defective 
records  of  the  past  piled  on  library  shelves,  an  economist  has 
no  business  to  be  in  a  library  nor  to  send  his  students  there 
except  as  it  contains  and  classifies  current  literature.  He  has 
less  use  for  a  card  catalog  of  musty  books  than  for  one  of 
events,  editorials,  and  articles  of  the  passing  year.  We  need 
fresh  observations,  not  fine  arguments;  we  need  clear  con- 
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trasts,  not  the  accumulation,  arrangement,  and  restatement  of 
antiquated  obsolete  data.  No  fact  is  valuable  to  the  economist 
unless  it  is  also  valuable  to  the  journalist  who  summarizes 
events,  the  editor  who  comments  on  them,  and  the  reformer 
who  uses  them.  No  argument  is  good  in  a  book  or  in  a  class¬ 
room  unless  it  would  convince  the  million  readers  of  a  daily 
paper  and  could  find  place  in  the  campaign  book  of  a  political 
party.  The  book  goes  nowhere  unless  it  goes  to  the  reader 
of  papers  and  magazines.  Thought  is  no  longer  in  isolated 
compartments,  affecting  only  particular  persons  or  classes. 
Its  waves  are  like  the  effects  of  a  pebble  thrown  into  the  ocean. 
If  it  moves  the  particles  it  hits,  it  moves  every  other  particle 
no  matter  how  distant.  If  we  move  our  students,  we  move 
the  world.  If  we  fail  to  move  the  world,  we  deceive  ourselves 
if  we  think  our  students  have  been  moved  by  the  specialized 
knowledge  we  hurl  at  them.  There  is  but  one  real  world  and 
whoever  would  exert  an  influence  must  be  in  it.  Let  the  his¬ 
torian,  the  sociologist,  and  the  student  of  literature  have  the 
library  and  all  the  gems  they  rescue  from  its  dark  corners. 
Economists  should  work  in  the  open  and  get  their  inspiration 
from  the  struggle  and  evolution  which  passing  events  reveal ; 
for  where  change  is  there  should  also  the  economist  be. 

So  long  as  economic  scholarship  is  associated  with  library 
research  we  may  expect  theses  to  continue  as  a  test  of  economic 
proficiency.  Second-hand  data  and  antiquated  material  thus 
get  a  place  they  do  not  deserve.  The  student  is  turned  away 
from  real  life  and  often  acquires  a  prejudice  against  it.  A 
three-hundred  page  thesis  not  only  does  not  fit  a  man  to  be 
an  economist :  it  really  incapacitates  him  for  work.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  young  teachers  is  mainly  due  to  the  over-specialization 
that  thesis  writing  invites.  It  takes  years  of  hard  knocks 
to  realize  that  the  facts  of  theses  and  books  are  not  good  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  classroom.  Library  economics  is  a  vice  that 
hampers  the  growth  of  the  science  more  than  the  hair-splitting 
logic  of  would-be  reformers.  We  must  some  time  learn  that 
real  investigations  can  not  be  carried  on  in  libraries  no  matter 
how  complete  they  may  be.  We  must  also  learn  that  individual 
investigators,  no  matter  how  well  directed,  seldom  add  new 
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facts  to  our  fund  of  knowledge.  The  range  of  social  investi¬ 
gations  is  so  great  that  only  large  institutions  like  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  or  the 
national  government  can  really  do  effective  work.  Under 
these  conditions  a  thesis  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  energy.  It  merely  adds  a  new  statement  of  old  facts 
to  a  market  already  overstocked.  The  young  economist  should 
be  drilled  in  effective  presentation,  not  in  fact  accumulation. 
His  home  should  not  be  in  the  library  but  in  the  classroom,  and 
when  sufficiently  proficient  to  investigate,  he  should  be  loaned 
by  the  university  to  the  government,  to  local  committees,  or  to 
institutions  capable  of  handling  social  problems  on  a  scale  that 
commands  success.  The  university  should  furnish  investi¬ 
gators  but  should  not  become  a  mill  for  turning  out  small- 
scale  investigations  that  excite  ridicule  instead  of  respect. 
If  it  encourages  book-making,  innumerable  volumes  appear 
that  merely  rearrange  old  material  and  give  a  personal  touch 
to  old  arguments  and  viewpoints.  Give  men  two  dollars  a 
page  for  writing  articles  and  a  journal  will  have  the  same 
facts  presented  different  ways  in  each  of  its  volumes.  We 
want,  however,  net  results,  not  the  gross  product.  Measured 
in  this  way  our  books  and  journals  make  a  pitiable  showing. 
And  this  will  continue  as  long  as  universities  encourage  book¬ 
making  and  economic  journals  pay  for  articles  and  reviews. 
If  these  props  to  misspent  efforts  were  removed  the  number 
of  books,  articles,  and  reviews  would  be  reduced  to  their 
normal  proportion. 

A  scientific  writer  should  have  no  other  reward  than  what 
comes  from  a  love  of  work.  The  test  of  his  growth  in  thought 
is  the  reduction  of  the  space  he  uses  to  present  it.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  which  is  the  worse  evil :  to  have  a  scientific  writer  ex¬ 
pand  an  essay  into  a  huge  book  or  for  a  popular  writer  to 
collect  his  essays  and  articles  into  a  similar  volume  in  the  hope 
of  passing  them  off  as  a  scientific  product.  Both  evils  con¬ 
fuse  and  annoy  and  can  be  removed  only  by  concerted  action 
following  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  function  of  economic 
literature  in  modern  life. 

A  publisher  to  whom  I  offered  a  book  said  that  it  would 
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give  me  a  reputation  but  there  would  be  no  sales.  I  have 
pondered  on  that  remark  many  times.  Is  the  reputation  that 
comes  from  a  book  having  no  sale  a  real  reputation?  And  is 
not — and  this  question  I  ask  in  all  seriousness  and  with  much 
hesitation — is  not  a  reputation  that  you  or  I  acquire  thru  books 
published  by  our  universities  or  the  periodicals  they  support 
a  fake  reputation  that  it  is  not  honorable  for  us  to  have?  If 
there  was  no  real  world  and  no  large  audience  seeking  in¬ 
creased  light  on  current  problems,  we  might  be  justified  in 
accepting  such  support  and  pride  ourselves  in  the  luster  it 
gives.  But  when  real  tests  of  success  are  at  hand,  false  ideals 
prevent  the  application  of  tests  that  would  sift  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  For  Jones  to  write  for  Smith  and  Smith 
for  Jones — or  for  both  of  them  to  write  large  books  to  enable 
them  to  pose  before  college  presidents,  boards  of  trustees, 
and  admiring  groups  of  friends — makes  a  farce  of  economics 
and  prevents  its  advance.  So  long  as  we  are  useless  pampered 
creations  of  false  university  ideals,  our  books  and  pamphlets 
are  of  no  more  consequence  than  we  are  when  wearing  caps 
and  gowns  in  a  university  parade.  A  bit  of  color,  an  im¬ 
pressive  picture  perhaps  for  parents  and  friends  to  look  at 
when  they  come  to  see  their  sons  graduate,  but  something  soon 
to  be  forgotten  except  as  a  part  of  a  pleasing  memory. 

In  reality  our  books  are  of  less  consequence  than  caps 
and  gowns,  and  I  doubt  not  that  universities  would  profit  if 
they  used  the  money  now  spent  in  printing  useless  books  and 
journals  in  giving  more  color  and  grace  to  public  anniversaries. 
So  few  of  the  public  go  to  libraries  or  read  reviews  of  pompous 
volumes,  that  self-advertisement  in  these  ways  must  bring  a 
meager  return.  And  why  shall  false  investment  of  time  and 
energy  be  demanded  when  a  real  public  is  at  hand  craving  for 
information  and  inspiration?  Surely  economists  have  little 
reason  to  accept  false  standards  when  real  tests  are  so  plainly 
visible.  Ten  articles  written  for  special  journals  should  not 
give  the  reputation  that  comes  from  having  one  accepted  by 
any  reputable  magazine  that  makes  effective  presentation  a  test 
of  acceptance. 

To  outline  a  program  for  the  reform  of  economic  studies 
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is  too  large  a  task  for  a  presidential  address,  yet  some  of  its 
principles  are  so  evident  that  the  address  would  lose  point 
without  them.  We  have  consciously  tried  to  create  graduate 
schools  of  economics  and  have  failed,  yet  our  work  has  in  an 
unplanned,'  blundering  way  past  over  into  the  undergraduate 
world  and  succeeded.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  with  under¬ 
graduates  we  have  been  forced  to  cultivate  clearness  of 
thought  and  have  thus  found  a  fitting  field  for  our  activities. 
Reform  in  the  graduate  schools  means  a  like  transformation. 
They  must  be  changed  from  schools  of  acquisition  to  schools 
of  expression.  The  ideal  graduate  school  is  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  just  as  the  ideal  undergraduate  school  is  one  fitting  men 
for  business.  We  will  never  make  a  graduate  school  of  busi¬ 
ness  try  as  we  may,  but  we  can  create  a  school  of  economic 
expression  that  trains  men  for  teaching,  magazine  writing,  and 
journalism.  A  good  debater  is  a  better  economist  than  a 
writer  of  theses  and  to  have  won  an  intercollegiate  debate 
should  count  more  than  library  work.  Every  economist  should 
seek  for  journalistic  experience  and  have  his  standing  meas¬ 
ured  by  his  success.  No  economist  is  an  economist  until  he 
has  said  to  himself,  “  I  wish  I  were  an  editor.” 

If  this  be  true  the  complement  for  graduate  economics  is 
not  history,  politics,  and  sociology,  but  literature  and  law.  We 
should  be  grouped  with  other  social  sciences  when  teaching 
undergraduates,  but  we  should  sharply  isolate  ourselves  from 
them  in  graduate  work.  Our  fundamental  needs  are  for  the 
power  of  expression  and  the  spirit  of  legality.  Economists 
are  by  education  and  tradition  revolutionists.  The  Lord  made 
the  world  in  seven  days ;  we  want  to  remake  it  in  one.  So  we 
join  hands  with  anarchists,  socialists,  and  other  advocates  of 
violent  change  and  cry  ourselves  hoarse  in  advancing  their 
measures.  Economics  is  like  a  South  American  republic;  no 
one  is  satisfied  unless  there  is  a  revolution  once  a  decade. 
Law,  however,  is  the  one  social  science  that  has  advanced 
solely  by  evolution  and  we  have  much  to  gain  by  acquiring 
its  spirit.  And  law  would  gain  equally  by  an  alliance  with  us ; 
for  the  socializing  of  law  is  the  most  important  and  pressing 
need  of  the  American  people.  Legal  encrustments  of  social 
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traditions  are  the  worst  foe  of  progress.  Law  can  be  made 
mobile  only  by  the  proper  appreciation  of  economic  change; 
economics  can  be  saved  from  a  series  of  revolutions  only  by 
the  spirit  of  law.  When  these  two  sciences  are  properly 
blended  evolution  will  be  constant  and  progress  orderly. 


CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY  IN  SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  experiment  now  being  tried 
in  a  few  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  of  attempting  to 
estimate  and  adequately  reward  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
work  done  by  students  is  attracting  considerable  attention. 
This  fact  was  again  brought  to  my  mind  by  Mr.  Secor’s  article, 
in  the  May,  1908,  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  on 
“  Credit  for  quality  in  the  secondary  school.”  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  these  experiments  are  attracting  attention,  for  the 
idea  is  taking  and  its  justice  seemingly  so  apparent.  Because 
of  this  interest  I  desire  to  examine  some  parts  of  Mr.  Secor’s 
article  and  in  the  process  of  that  examination  briefly  dis¬ 
cuss  the  so-called  “  Credit-for-quality  ”  idea.  I  shall  be  ma¬ 
terially  aided  in  such  discussion  by  my  experience  with  the 
practical  workings  of  the  system  in  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  and  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  letting  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  know  how  the  system  is  working  and  how  it  is 
being  regarded  in  the  institution  in  which  it  has  been  receiving 
its  most  extensive  and  thoro  trial.  For  while  the  system  did 
not  originate  here,  it  was  here  first  put  into  operation  and  for 
five  years  an  earnest,  honest,  heroic  effort  has  been  put  forth 
in  its  behalf.  I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  the  details  of 
the  system  Mr.  Secor  suggests  are  almost  identically  the  ones 
that  have  been  in  use  in  this  institution.  They  were  found  to 
be  faulty,  however,  and  have  been  materially  changed. 

I  have  read  and  re-read  Mr.  Secor’s  article  with  both  interest 
and  apprehension ;  with  interest,  because  the  “  Credit-for- 
quality  ”  idea  has  been  engaging  my  thoughtful  attention  on 
both  its  practical  and  its  theoretical  sides  for  a  considerable 
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time ;  with  apprehension,  since  the  article  seems  to  recommend 
the  system  for  use  in  our  secondary  schools.  I  am  sorry  the 
recommendation  has  been  made,  for  the  conclusion  I  have 
leached  from  my  double  study  are  very  different  from  those 
being  held  by  Mr.  Secor.  I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  system  at  all  even  when  dealing  with  students  of 
college  rank,  much  more  seriously,  then,  when  applied  to  those 
of  the  secondary  school  who  are  four  years  younger,  much  less 
mature,  and  therefore  less  able  to  profit  by  the  meritorious 
features  and  at  the  same  time  withstand  the  weakening  in- 
riuences  attendant  upon  the  system.  Indeed,  I  think  its  adop¬ 
tion  in  the  secondary  schools  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity.  Another  reason  why  I  feel  impelled  to  speak  is  that 
reference  is  made  in  Air.  Secor’s  article  to  the  working  of  the 
system  in  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected  as  “  highly 
satisfactory.”  In  justice  to  the  system  itself  and  certainly  in 
view  of  its  suggested  extension,  that  impression  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  forth  without  modification  or  correction. 

Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  for  three  years — the  last  three 
of  the  five  during  which  the  system  has  been  in  use.  I  have 
had  all  the  time  from  100  to  125  students.  The  grading  has 
had  to  be  done  three  times  a  year,  since  our  school  year,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  been  separated  into  three  terms.  Let  me 
also  make  plain  the  fact  that  in  all  I  say  I  speak  upon  my  own 
responsibility,  not  for  the  institution  nor  for  its  faculty,  tho  it 
is  true  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  the  faculty  hold  practically 
tlie  same  views  regarding  the  system. 

It  is  true,  as  Air.  Secor  says,  that  “  the  present  system  of 
giving  credit  towards  graduation  used  in  our  secondary  schools 
takes  account  mainly  of  the  amount  of  work  done.”  It  passes 
upon  quality,  as  he  says,  only  “  when  it  fixes  a  passing  mark.” 
It  may  also  be  true,  as  he  takes  for  granted,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  credit  towards  graduation  for  quality  as  well 
as  quantity,  but  of  this  I  am  very  much  iiy  doubt,  especially  in 
dealing  with  secondary  students.  It  does  not  sufficiently  take 
into  consideration  the  value  of  content,  and  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  factor  that  should  not  be  disregarded.  I  think  I  value 
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as  highly  as  most  men  the  discipline,  or  mental  power,  gained 
by  close  application,  likewise,  the  habit  of  thoroness  gained 
thru  doing  work  well,  but  yet,  in  addition  to  those  acquisitions, 
I  confess  that  I  also  place  high  value  upon  knowledge  as  a 
possession.  In  other  words,  I  want  the  student,  both  high 
school  and  college,  to  know  something. 

I  will  gladly  admit,  however,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
secure  from  the  student  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  That,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  is  the  main  thing  that  Mr.  Secor  is 
really  after.  He  thinks  the  best  way,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
good  way,  to  get  it  is  thru  the  device  of  giving  credit  toward 
graduation  for  the  higher  grades  of  work.  My  experience 
with  the  system  does  not  lead  me  to  that  conclusion.  Interest 
in  the  subject-matter  itself  is  always  essential  to  the  doing  of 
a  high  quality  of  work.  And  such  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  school  studies  is  scarcely  secured  by  anything  so 
artificial  as  rewards  smacking  of  the  market.  So  far  as  it  can 
not  be  secured  directly,  and  resort  must  be  made  to  artificial 
incentives  to  secure  it,  I  think  that  incentives  can  be  found 
much  more  in  keeping  with  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of 
education  than  the  constant  appeal  to  the  commercial  value 
of  the  grades  being  obtained.  The  ordinary  monthly  report 
card  sent  to  the  home  on  which  the  quality  of  work  being  done 
in  the  various  subjects  is  indicated  by  “  excellent,”  “  good,” 
“  poor,”  etc.,  and  even  by  the  too  common  “  per  cents.,”  is 
artificial  stimulus  enough.  Every  teacher  knows  what  an  in¬ 
centive  the  report-card  can  be  made  to  be.  To  be  sure,  teach¬ 
ers  differ  greatly  in  their  ability  to  use  this  card  skilfully,  but 
so  used  it  can  exert  great  power.  Not  long  ago  I  discust  this 
“  Credit-for-quality  ”  matter  with  a  class  of  about  thirty  uni¬ 
versity  students,  mostly  freshmen,  and,  somewhat  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  I  discovered  that  with  the  majority  of  them  the  chief 
reason  for  desiring  the  “  A  ”  and  the  “  B  ”  (our  marks  for 
extra  credit  toward  graduation)  was  not  that  they  bore  the 
extra  credit  but  that  the  descriptive  terms  “  excellent  ”  and 
“  good  ”  secure  extra  appreciation  from  the  home  when  term 
standings  are  reported.  This  might  not  be  true  of  any  large 
percentage  of  university  students,  certainly  would  not  be  of  the 
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upper  classes.  Added  years  have  made  them  shrewder.  Under 
the  influence  of  our  system  they  have  become  keener  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  “  bargain.”  But  it  certainly  would  be  true  of  a  very 
large  percentage  of  secondary  students. 

Considerable  experience  in  the  secondary  schools  leads  me 
to  doubt  very  much  that  the  typical  high  school  student  reasons 
as  Mr.  Secor  suggests  in  his  first  paragraph.  Some  do,  of 
course,  and  so  do  some  university  students,  but  not  the  great 
body  of  either.  Barring  a  small  percentage,  students  as  they 
run,  in  both  high  school  and  college,  are  an  earnest  lot  of 
young  people.  They  are  in  these  institutions  for  a  purpose. 
They  are  seeking,  so  far  as  their  vision  extends,  well-developed 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Their  chief  desire  is  not  to  “  slide 
thru.”  The  two  immediate  ends  normally  in  view  are  con¬ 
sciousness  of  progressive  growth  and  appreciation  from  parent 
and  teacher.  How  eager  the  majority  are  for  this  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  well  known  to  all.  All  the  stimulus  needed,  in  addition 
to  what  the  subjects  and  the  student’s  own  desire  furnish,  the 
resourceful  teacher  has  at  hand  wrapt  up  in  his  own  personal¬ 
ity.  If  any  other  stimulus  is  needed,  it  can  be  given  by  a  grad¬ 
ing  of  diplomas  as  is  now  being  done  in  many  high  schools  and 
colleges.  I  hold  that  to  add  to  the  marks  now  in  common  us^ 
what  may  be  called  a  momentary  fringe  is  both  unnecessary 
and  really  subversive  of  the  true  ends  of  the  school  work.  As 
teachers  we  should  seek  to  elevate  ideas,  not  to  lower  them; 
to  furnish  right  motives,  not  wrong  ones;  to  place  before 
developing  youth  high  incentives,  not  low  ones. 

Mr.  Secor  says,  “  the  proposed  plan  is  superior  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  in  that  it  gives  a  natural  and  not  an  artificial  in¬ 
centive  to  high  scholarship.”  By  what  process  of  reasoning  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  marks  and  honors  ”  are  more 
“  unnatural  ”  and  “  artificial  ”  than  the  same  marks  and  honors 
with  a  commercial  tag  appended,  I  fail  to  see.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  both  are  artificial.  As  incentives,  both  are  low, 
but  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  latter  is  much  lower  than  the 
former.  The  best  friends  of  the  system  here,  in  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  admit  that,  as  an  incentive,  it  is  both  artificial 
and  low.  He  goes  on  to  say,  “the  system’*  (that  is,  the 
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Credit-for-quality  ”)  “  puts  a  premium  on  thorogoing 

scholarship  by  enabling  the  student  to  come  up  for  graduation 
without  being  forced  to  study  so  many  subjects  that  he  is  not 
able  to  do  any  of  them  well.”  If  our  secondary  courses  of 
study  are  so  arranged  as  to  force  the  student  “  to  study  so 
many  subjects  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  any  of  them  well,”  then 
something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  courses  of  study.  But 
no  evil  can  be  remedied  by  introducing  a  greater.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  application  of  the  system  does  not  lead  to  “  thoro- 
going  scholarship,”  at  least  not  in  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  where,  for  five  years,  an  honest  and  faithful  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  that  result.  In  all  our  discussions  I  have 
never  heard  one  of  its  friends  make  that  claim  for  it,  altho 
the  charge  has  been  repeatedly  made  that  it  is  being  destructive 
of  scholarship.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  “he”  (the  stu¬ 
dent)  “  may  substitute  depth  or  breadth,  if  he  so  desires,  and 
is  encouraged  to  do  so.”  Shall  we,  in  the  secondary  schools, 
encourage  depth?  Yes,  to  be  sure,  relative  depth,  but  not  too 
much  of  it,  and  not  then  at  the  expense  of  breadth.  For  is 
not  the  high  school  student  in  that  stage  of  his  development 
when  he  responds  to  the  sense  of  breadth  rather  than  that  of 
depth?  We  could  not  make  of  him  a  student  of  research  if  we 
should  try.  Let  us  not  try. 

This  lack  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  !Mr.  Secor  calls  to 
mind  an  interesting  bit  of  history  connected  with  the  move¬ 
ment.  As  said  before,  it  did  not  originate  in  the  University 
of  North  Dakota.  Dr.  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  President  of 
Bowdoin  College,  is  responsible  for  the  suggestion.  He 
sketched  the  plan  in  an  Outlook  article  of  August  2,  1902,  but 
evidently  lacking  the  courage  of  his  conviction  did  not  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  his  own  institution,  preferring,  seemingly,  that 
the  experiment  be  made  elsewhere.  This  has  been,  from  the 
start,  very  suggestive  to  me.  I  have  some  admiration  for 
President  Hyde’s  shrewdness.  The  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  fell  into  the  trap  thus  skilfully  set.  And  it  is  easier  to 
fall  into  a  trap  than  to  get  out  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
system  is  more  on  trial  now,  after  five  years’  use,  than  ever 
before.  Other  institutions  would  do  well  to  await  further 
development. 
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In  attempting  to  analyze  the  situation  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  let  me  again  refer  to  Mr.  Secor’s  article.  He 
says,  “  The  plan,  with  some  modifications,  is  at  present  being 
used  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  with  results  that  are  reported  to  be  highly  satisfactory.” 
To  substantiate  his  statement  he  refers,  in  a  footnote,  to  the 
articles  in  the  Educational  Review  from  which  he  got  his 
information.  Now,  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Secor  reaches 
from  reading  these  articles  is  hardly  warranted  by  the  articles 
themselves.  I  fear  he  read  too  much  between  the  lines.  Let 
us  see;  Professor  Thomas  wrote  of  the  Columbia  system 
more  than  three  years  ago  and  only  a  couple  of  months  after 
its  adoption;  nor  does  he  say  anything  as  to  its  success.  He 
could  not,  for  there  was  then  nothing  to  say.  He  merely  ex¬ 
plained  the  new  system  and  gave  voice  to  his  expectations. 
The  Columbia  system  may  be  proving  “  highly  satisfactory,” 
but  surely  that  article  does  not  say  that  it  is.  And  when  the 
other  article  is  analyzed,  the  case  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
similar.  Professor  Kennedy  wrote  on  the  system  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota  nearly  two  years  ago,  fully  two  academic 
years,  for  the  article  appeared  in  December,  1906,  before  the 
close  of  the  first  term  of  the  year  1906-07.  Now,  two  years  in 
the  life  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  a  long  time.  And 
Professor  Kennedy,  in  writing  his  article,  did  not  put  the  case  as 
strongly  as  does  Mr.  Secor  from  reading  it.  All  that  he  said 
of  its  successful  working  was:  “  We  .  .  .  thus  far  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  it  is  working  itself  out  in  desirable  results — in 
more  and  better  work  than  under  the  old  plan.”  From  these 
data,  given  when  they  were,  Mr.  Secor  is  certainly  not  justified 
in  saying  that  “  the  plan  ...  is  at  present  being  used  in  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  with  results  that  are  reported  to 
be  highly  satisfactory. 

Professor  Kennedy’s  statement  was  his  individual  judgment 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  article.  A  considerable  number  of  his 
co-laborers  would  not  then  have  agreed  with  him.  He  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  write  even  as  strongly  as  that  today.  If  he 
should,  a  still  larger  number  would  disagree.  He  might  write 
as  strongly  of  his  own  belief  in  the  theoretical  soundness  of 
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the  system,  but  that  is  quite  another  matter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  the  last  two  years  the  weaknesses  of  the  system 
have  become  so  much  more  apparent  that  many  members  of  the 
faculty  then  favorable,  or  at  least  hopeful,  have  at  last  come 
to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  eliminate  the  objectionable 
features  and  strengthen  the  weak  points  sufficiently  to  warrant 
its  retention. 

Professor  Kennedy’s  article  goes  into  detail  as  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  and  clearly  states  its  various  changes  up  to 
the  date  of  his  writing.  In  our  efforts,  since  then,  to  “  im¬ 
prove  ”  and  “  strengthen  ”  it,  various  other  changes  have  been 
made  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  who  knew  it  in  its  early 
history  only  would  hardly  recognize  it  as  planned  for  use  next 
year  (quite  different  in  detail  from  that  now  in  use)  save  in 
fundamental  principles.  That  remains  the  same;  the  institu¬ 
tion  desires  to  secure  a  better  quality  of  work  from  its  stu¬ 
dents;  it  also  desires  to  enable  the  student  of  exceptional  ability 
or  unusual  industry  to  cut  short  his  period  of  undergraduate 
study.  To  accomplish  these  ends  it  continues  to  use  its  so- 
called  “  Credit-for-quality  ”  system  of  marking.  This  is  done 
altho  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  number  of  the  faculty 
members  feel  that  it  does  not  do  the  first  and  that  it  overdoes 
the  second. 

Thru  the  operation  of  the  system  many  can  and  do  shorten 
their  course;  too  many,  I  feel.  Too  many  who  have  neither 
“  exceptional  ability  ”  nor  “  unusual  industry,”  unless  it  be 
ability  “  to  work  the  Prof.”  and  industry  in  that  laudable 
enterprise.  The  course  that  normally  takes  four  full  years  can 
be  shortened  from  a  portion  of  a  term  to  a  full  year.  Prior  to 
June,  1908,  the  “  time  saved  ”  could  reach  to  a  full  year  and  a 
half.  True,  no  one  had  actually  completed  a  course  in  two 
and  a  half  years,  but  one  young  lady’s  time  was  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  that  and  the  excess  was  fully  overbalanced  by  the 
time  she  gave  to  outside  work — to  library  assistance  for  re¬ 
muneration  and  to  journalism. 

But  aside  from  the  system’s  failure  in  reaching  one  of  its 
ends  and  its  too  great  success  in  reaching  the  other,  it  has 
developed  numerous  and  unfortunate  evils  that  many  regard  as 
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exceedingly  serious,  and  revealed  weaknesses  that  seem  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  eliminate.  Space  allows  scarcely  more  than 
an  enumeration  of  these,  but  a  mere  enumeration  is  better 
than  to  deal  wholly  in  general  terms.  ( i )  In  the  first  place, 

I  should  say  that  the  “  Credit-for-quality  ”  system  of  marking 
as  used  by  us  places  before  the  students  unworthy  ideals. 
Students  of  university  rank  can  be  led  to  seek  knowledge  for 
knowledge’s  sake,  truth  for  truth’s  sake.  They  can  be  taught 
to  see  farther  ahead  than  the  close  of  the  term,  and  something 
more  precious  than  an  extra  .3  of  a  credit.  But  this  thought 
has  already  been  sufficiently  treated  earlier  in  the  article. 
(2)  It  leads  to  faulty  methods  of  study  and  unsatisfactory 
final  results.  In  the  preparation  of  the  lessons,  a  good  recita¬ 
tion  rather  than  thoro  understanding  of  the  subject-matter  is 
too  apt  to  be  the  objective  point.  Many  good  students  have 
told  me  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  tendency  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  understanding  to  memory.  (3)  It  may  lead,  often 
does,  to  unwise  election  of  courses.  Some  teachers  mark 
higher  than  others.  Under  the  influence  of  our  system  stu¬ 
dents  are  very  quick  to  learn  these  individual  characteristics, 
and  those  who  have  developed  the  “  itching  palm  ”  know  how 
to  profit  by  that  knowledge.  (4)  It  places  students  who  re¬ 
ceive  extra  credit  for  quality  at  a  disadvantage  in  seeking  to 
enter  other  institutions  of  learning.  The  credits  thus  gained 
will  not  be  recognized.  This  would  operate  only  in  making 
the  transfer  during  the  undergraduate  period,  but  it  does 
there.  (5)  It  is  demoralizing  to  both  students  and  teachers. 
Teachers  offering  elective  courses  are  constantly  under 
great  temptation  and  students  are  shrewd  enough  to  know  it. 
(6)  It  is  impossible  to  form  uniform  standards  correspond¬ 
ing  to  our  various  grades.  There  are  as  many  standards 
for  each  grade  as  there  are  instructors.  A  grade  of  work 
for  which  one  instructor  would  give  an  “A”  (1.3),  another 
would  give  a  “B”  (1.2),  and  still  alother  a  “C”  (i.o). 
Standards  can  not  be  fixt. 

A.  J.  Ladd 

Teachers  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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REVIEWS 

The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching — Third  annual 
report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer.  New  York,  1908,  200  p. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  is,  like  its  predecessors,  a  most 
noteworthy  record  of  intelligent  effort  to  bring  by  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  existing  conditions  something  like  a  fundamental 
harmony  out  of  the  chaos  that  prevails  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  education  in  America — for  that  is  the 
problem,  with  all  its  complexities,  that  has  confronted  the 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation  at  the  beginning  of  their  activity. 
Like  those  that  have  preceded  it,  the  report  is  characterized  by 
the  same  high  thinking  and  plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  Foundation  that  has  made  these  documents, 
with  their  array  of  figures  and  facts,  truly  epoch-making  in  the 
whole  history  of  education  among  us.  The  present  report  in 
many  directions  is  a  record  also,  beyond  its  predecessors,  of  a 
result  that  will  inevitably  be  cumulative  and  ultimately  general 
in  its  effect.  Out  of  the  wise  administration  of  the  trust  under 
the  conditions  and  along  the  lines  thus  far  followed  there  is 
certain  to  obtain  in  the  future,  without  the  exercise  of  any 
undue  optimism  whatever,  an  essentially  homogeneous  and 
mutually  interdependent  system  of  education  that  shall  in¬ 
clude  alike  within  it  the  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of 
the  land  for  their  undoubted  betterment  as  means  of  popular 
enlightenment. 

In  its  account  of  the  current  business  of  the  year,  the  report 
shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1908, 
seventy-nine  names  were  added  to  the  retiring  allowance  list, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $115,825.  Thirty-nine  of  these  were  profes¬ 
sors  in  accepted  institutions  and  twenty-five  in  institutions  not 
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on  the  accepted  list;  fifteen  were  widows  of  professors.  Thir¬ 
teen  persons  on  the  retired  list  died  during  the  year,  so  that 
the  total  addition  was  sixty-six  names.  The  total  number  of 
retiring  allowances  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
two  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  total  amount  granted  in 
retiring  allowances  was  $246,642.41,  $85,512.46  of  which 
went  to  persons  not  in  accepted  institutions.  The  unexpended 
accumulation  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $243,233.48.  Two  new 
rules  of  importance  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board.  In 
accordance  with  these,  the  maximum  amount  of  a  retiring 
allowance  is  raised  from  $3,000  to  $4,000,  and  a  pension, 
hitherto  discretionary,  is  granted  to  the  widow  of  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  an  accepted  institution  who  has  been  for  ten  years  his 
wife,  the  pension  to  be  one-half  of  what  the  husband  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive. 

Seven  institutions,  with  regard  to  which,  as  of  the  rest, 
full  data  are  given,  were  added  to  the  accepted  list  during  the 
year,  as  follows:  Bowdoin  College,  Central  University  of 
Kentucky,  Drake  University,  Drury  College,  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  total  number  of  institutions  now  on  the  list  of  the 
Foundation  is  sixty-two. 

The  exchange  of  teachers  with  Prussia,  arranged  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Instruction,  was  put 
into  effect  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
academic  year.  Under  the  plan  of  exchange,  seven  Prussian 
teachers  were  assigned  to  various  American  schools  and  eight 
American  teachers  were  accredited  to  Prussian  Gymnasicn  and 
Oherrealschulen.  The  procedure  is  too  new  to  make  any 
definite  predictions  with  regard  to  its  practical  value  or  to  its 
expected  efficiency  as  a  means  of  freshening  and  vivifying  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages.  The  sweeping  statement  of  the 
report  in  this  conection  that  “  no  one  can  deny  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  German  and  French  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools  is 
today  of  the  most  lifeless  and  superficial  sort,”  needs  an 
obvious  qualification  to  make  it  conform  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  case,  for  French  and  German  are  not  invariably  badly 
taught,  even  under  existing  conditions,  and  the  modern  Ian- 
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guages  in  some  of  our  colleges  furnish  by  no  means  the  most 
vulnerable  spot  in  the  scheme  of  instruction. 

The  other  contents  of  the  report  are  considerations  of  various 
phases  of  educational  conditions  at  hand  and  the  problems 
involved  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation.  An 
interesting  chapter  is  the  discussion  of  the  tax-supported  insti¬ 
tutions  anent  their  admission  during  the  year  to  the  privileges 
of  the  fund,  which  was  increased  by  $5,000,000  to  include 
them.  The  whole  stand  taken  with  regard  to  these  institutions 
is  an  admirable  and  logical  one.  There  are,  as  the  report 
states,  no  private  colleges,  and  all  colleges  and  universities, 
whatever  they  may  be  and  however  they  are  supported,  must 
recognize  their  common  obligation  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  state  and  of  the  nation.  The  actual  condition  of  things 
with  regard  to  the  state  universities  is  that  their  growth  has 
been,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  purely  sectional  and 
almost  every  one  of  them  has  adapted  itself  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  to  its  own  educational  environment.  It  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Foundation  in  the  case  of  these  institutions,  also, 
must  abide  by  the  standard  already  adopted,  altho  some  pre¬ 
liminary  adjustment  must  be  made  to  relate  them  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  educational  system  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

In  this  connection,  the  recent  unfortunate  experiences  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  dismissal  by  the  newly 
appointed  board  of  regents  of  the  president  of  the  university 
and  a  number  of  the  professors  and  the  appointment  by  the 
same  body  of  their  successors,  are  reviewed  in  detail  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  appeared  on  the 
ground  to  the  President  of  the  Foundation  who  himself  per¬ 
sonally  investigated  them.  At  short  range,  the  whole  matter 
has  an  entirely  different  aspect  from  that  conveyed  by  a  part 
of  the  Eastern  press,  and  the  charges  that  were  hysterically 
made  against  the  board  of  regents  of  unfitness  and  subservi¬ 
ency  to  political  and  denominational  influences,  it  is  concluded, 
are  not  warranted.  The  board,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
under  new  and  ill-understood  conditions,  showed  simply  a 
vast  inexperience  to  deal  with  such  matters  and  bungled  them 
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almost  beyond  belief.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  President 
Pritchett  are  worth  quoting  as  representing  an  accurate  and 
dispassionate  view  of  an  episode  that  has  much  more  than  an 
immediate  and  passing  interest.  He  sums  up  the  matter  as 
follows : 

“  The  action  of  the  board  of  regents  seems,  therefore,  to 
me  to  have  been  an  unwise  act  performed  by  a  group  of  well- 
meaning,  busy  men  who  were  misled  in  the  main  by  three  in¬ 
fluences  :  first,  the  prejudices  of  the  political  regime  which  they 
had  shared ;  second,  the  erroneous  weight  given  to  the  scandal 
and  gossip  of  a  small  town;  and  finally,  by  their  own  lack 
of  judgment  in  attempting  to  administer  the  institution  in¬ 
stead  of  governing  it.” 

The  answer  to  the  question  elsewhere  propounded :  Do  the 
people  rule — in  Oklahoma?  is  without  a  doubt,  in  the  light  of 
this  discussion,  that  they  do,  but  not  indubitably  along  the 
lines  of  good  judgment  dictated  by  a  broad' and  genuine  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  report  records  a  substantial  progress  toward  uni  form  col¬ 
lege  admission  requirements  and  a  consequent  increase,  widely 
shared  thruout  the  country,  in  the  standards  of  the  high 
schools.  It  scores  the  “  special  student  device,”  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  deficient  and  conditioned  students  to  college  with¬ 
out  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  admission,  as  too  often  made 
a  means  of  evading  a  standard  which  the  college  ostensibly 
upholds.  As  a  personal  opinion  of  the  President  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  not  a  wise  policy  to  admit  students  from  the  secondary 
schools  with  a  deficiency  of  more  than  one  unit. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  report  are  on  the  support  and 
organization  of  higher  education;  standards  of  professional 
education  in  the  United  States  and  the  interest,  of  the  public 
in  them;  the  business  of  law  and  of  medicine  versus  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  law  and  of  medicine;  and  denominational  boards 
in  education.  The  report  strongly  disfavors  the  support  by  the 
general  government  of  educational  projects,  for  which  a  prec¬ 
edent  is  established  by  the  Morrill  Act,  as  leading  to  paternal¬ 
ism  of  the  most  demoralizing  kind.  An  exception  would  be 
made  for  only  two  groups  of  citizens,  who  in  a  sense  are  wards 
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of  the  nation, — the  Indians  and  the  negroes.  The  state,  how¬ 
ever,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  generous  and  constant  source 
from  which  such  support  can  be  drawn.  College  begging  is  in¬ 
veighed  against  as  an  adverse  influence  upon  the  efficiency  and 
morality  of  those  connected  with  education,  and  a  plea  in  this 
connection  is  once  more  made  against  the  unnecessary  multipli¬ 
cation  of  colleges  and  the  futile  effort  in  even  the  least  of  them 
to  cover  in  their  curriculum  the  whole  field  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  report  wisely  concludes  that  with  regard  to  the 
college  the  pioneer  days  are  over,  and  that  the  problem  now  is 
not  the  building  of  more,  but  the  strengthening  of  those  which 
exist  and  the  bringing  of  some  measure  of  educational  unity 
into  the  whole  system  of  education. 

The  training  of  men  for  the  learned  professions,  however, 
has  not  yet  outgrown  the  pioneer  stage,  and  in  law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  alike,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  common  standards  and  the  relation  of  these  subjects  to 
the  general  scheme  of  education.  The  vital  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  uplift  of  the  learned  professions  by  the  enforcement 
of  high  professional  standards  is  a  sermon  that  should  be 
preached  from  the  house-tops.  The  report  concludes  that  with 
the  rise  in  the  general  scale  of  education  the  law  and  medicine 
have,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  kept  pace.  The  great 
mass  of  American  lawyers  and  the  great  mass  of  American 
physicians,  in  their  attitude  toward  their  callings,  are,  however, 
in  the  “  business  ”  of  law  and  medicine  and  “  so  long,”  says 
the  report,  “  as  the  door  stands  open  to  the  poorly  educated, 
the  ill-prepared,  and  the  morally  weak  candidates,  so  long 
will  the  calling  be  pulled  down  beneath  the  level  of  a  true 
profession.” 

The  last  section  of  the  report  is  a  consideration  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  educational  policy  of  the  denominational  boards 
of  control — like  the  Presbyterian  College  Board,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  IMethodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  others — 
in  the  effort  to  determine,  in  the  interest  of  the  Foundation, 
whether  their  work  is  primarily  one  of  education  or  of  re¬ 
ligious  propaganda.  From  the  accounts  of  these  bodies  given 
the  latter  would  appear  to  be  indubitably  the  case.  No  less 
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than  one  hundred  and  forty-three  institutions — colleges,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  institutes — are  under  the  care,  in  one  way  or 
other,  of  these  boards. 

The  whole  report,  finally,  is  notably,  even  more  than  its 
predecessors,  one  to  read  and  mark  for  the  sincerity  of  its 
convictions  and  their  outspoken  statement.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  Foundation  stands  is 
growing  with  every  year  firmer  beneath  its  feet,  and  that  its 
attitude  is  continually  more  assured.  Many  of  the  propositions 
embodied  in  this  report  have  never  been  more  plainly  put. 
Xot  a  few  of  its  conclusions,  indeed,  are  so  sententious  that 
they  deserve  to  go  down  with  a  rubric  in  the  calendar  of  every 
one  who  has,  in  any  way,  an  active  interest  in  the  cause  of 
American  education. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


Elementary  experiments  in  psychology — By  Carl  E.  Seashore,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1908. 
xii-)-2i8  p.  $1.00. 

This  is  now  the  fourth  collection  of  experiments  for  ele¬ 
mentary  students  of  psychology  which  has  been  put  out  by 
American  authors.  We  may  even  number  it  the  sixth,  if,  in 
addition  to  the  laboratory  manuals  of  Sanford,  Titchener,  and 
Judd,  we  include  Witmer’s  Analytic  psychology  and  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  Elements,  each  of  which  provides  a  considerable  number 
of  simple  experiments  for  use  in  connection  with  the  text.  In 
some  respects,  this  new  book  resembles  the  last  two  more  than 
the  others.  It  discusses  the  meaning  and  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  at  some  length,  reports  some  of  the  accepted  experi¬ 
mental  facts,  and  could  profitably  be  read  by  one  who  did  not 
have  a  laboratory  at  his  disposal.  In  fact,  the  author  expressly 
disclaims  intention  of  making  it  a  laboratory  manual.  It 
contains  such  experiments  as  should,  in  his  opinion,  precede 
the  student’s  entrance  into  the  laboratory — such  as  should 
accompany  the  introductory  course  in  psychology.  Many  of 
the  experiments  can  be  done  by  the  individual  student  as 
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“  home  work  ” ;  in  others,  the  students  must  work  in  pairs  or 
larger  groups  and  most  profitably  under  supervision,  but  the 
equipment  called  for  is  always  within  reach,  including  only 
such  apparatus  as  nails,  pins,  corks,  coins,  visiting  cards,  ice 
and  hot  water,  cloth,  string,  paper  and  pencil,  and  a  watch. 
The  book  itself  provides  pieces  of  colored  papers,  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  constructing  a  simple  perimeter  and  for  making 
quantitative  observations  on  the  geometrical  illusions.  The 
common  experiments  with  the  color  wheel  and  the  stereoscope 
are  omitted;  not  even  this  amount  of  equipment  is  presup¬ 
posed.  The  subjects  treated  are  visual  contrast  and  after¬ 
images,  peripheral  vision;  visual,  auditory,  and  tactile  space; 
cutaneous  sensations,  Weber’s  law,  mental  images,  association, 
memory,  apperception,  attention,  geometrical  illusions,  affective 
tone,  and  reaction  time.  ^Much  ingenuity  is  devoted  to  mak¬ 
ing  these  experiments  possible  with  the  limited  equipment. 
Thus,  the  apparatus  for  testing  Weber’s  law  in  weights  con¬ 
sists  of  two  drinking  glasses,  assumed  to  be  equal  in  weight; 
a  quantity  of  small  nails,  also  equal  in  weight ;  and  some  cloth. 
A  glass  is  the  fundamental  weight,  and  the  least  noticeable 
additional  weight  is  made  up  of  nails  tied  up  in  a  little  cloth 
bag;  to  double  the  fundamental  weight,  two  glasses  are  stuck 
together,  one  inside  the  other,  and  to  double  the  additional 
weight,  twice  as  much  cloth  and  twice  as  many  nails  are  taken. 
The  main  defect  of  the  experiment  is  that  it  gives  no  measure 
of  the  ratio  of  the  least  noticeable  addition  to  the  fundamental 
weight..  Reaction  times,  simple  and  complex,  are  measured 
by  the  “  chain  ”  method.  The  chapter  on  “  apperception  ”  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  reversible  perspective  and  other  am¬ 
biguous  figures.  The  chapters  are  of  somewhat  unequal  merit : 
those  on  visual  contrast  and  after-images  and  on  geometrical 
illusions  seem  the  most  adequate,  and  those  on  visual  space 
and  on  association  least  so.  On  the  whole,  for  the  purpose 
which  it  has  in  view,  that  of  increasing  the  amount  of  first¬ 
hand  observation  by  beginners  in  psychology,  the  book  seems 
likely  to  do  good  service. 

R.  S.  Woodworth 

Columbia  University 
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America  at  college  as  seen  by  a  Scots  graduate — By  Robert  K.  Risk, 

M.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  Donald  Macalister,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.C.L., 

Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  London;  Archibald  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1908.  xiv-[-2i4  p.  3/6  net. 

Mr.  Risk’s  little  book  differs  widely  from  ordinary  volumes 
of  its  type.  -To  begin  with,  the  author  makes  no  sort  of  pre¬ 
tension  to  thoroness  of  knowledge,  or  even  to  much  study ;  he 
only  records  a  series  of  impressions  obtained  during  a  short 
first  trip.  Accordingly,  he  is  frankly  superficial,  yet,  for  this 
very  reason,  refreshing  and,  often,  entertaining.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  the  interest  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  one  of 
Scotland’s  two  important  newspapers.  It  appears  that  Scots 
university  reform  is  in  the  air  once  more,  and,  as  the  Herald 
gives  much  space  to  educational  questions,  and  wields  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  molding  opinion,  Mr.  Risk  undertook 
the  journey  to  spy  out  the  new  land.  The  result  was  a  series 
of  fifteen  articles,  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  paper,  now 
reproduced  here  without  substantial  alteration.  After  an  in¬ 
troductory  chapter,  Mr.  Risk  deals,  in  eleven  successive  chap¬ 
ters,  with  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Hobart,  Chicago, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Wellesley,  Columbia  and  the 
City  College,  and  ends  with  Princeton.  The  three  concluding 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  social  side,  to  staff  and  student,  and 
to  some  general  conclusions. 

Our  visitor  was  imprest  by  our  vast  material  resources,  by 
our  buildings  and  their  constant  expansion,  by  our  “  running  ” 
arrangements,  as  in  our  libraries  and  administration.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  formed  no  exalted  opinion  of  our  scholarship 
on  the  average,  and  evidently  arrived  at  the  idea  that  our  civil¬ 
ization  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  scholars  (human¬ 
ists,  at  all  events)  of  the  European  type  can  be  produced.  Of 
course,  it  is  abundantly  plain  that,  not  having  lived  into  and 
thru  our  daily  difficulties,  he  mist  a  great  deal.  But,  this  ad¬ 
mitted, — and  Mr.  Risk  makes  no  bones  about  it,  he  is  utterly 
without  pretense, — he  has  done  wonderfully  well.  His  posi¬ 
tive  errors  are  few;  his  kindliness,  vivacity,  and  humor  are 
abundant,  while,  by  mere  inadvertence  of  unconsciousness,  he 
lets  slip  some  things  that  we  say  of  each  other  which  are  at 
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once  laughable  and  significant.  The  book  is  worth  a  reading, 
if  only  because  it  offers  such  a  vivid  idea  of  the  kind  of  im¬ 
pression  that  our  universities  and  colleges  leave  upon  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  cosmopolitan  Scot,  who  stumbles  into  their  midst 
for  the  first  time,  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  but  attempt¬ 
ing  no  serious  study.  Mr.  Risk  writes  easily  and  crisply,  so 
that  his  book  is  a  pleasant  companion.  Altho,  as  I  have  said, 
it  refers  largely,  and  necessarily  so,  to  the  outward  show,  it  is 
by  no  means  flatulent.  Its  very  lack  of  all  arriere  pensee  lends 
it  a  certain  shimmering  value,  one  very  difficult  to  catch  in 
words,  or  to  put  down  in  good  set  terms. 

R.  M.  Wenley 

University  of  Michigan 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  new  edition  in  such  admirable  form 
of  so  standard  a  work  as  Fundamentals  of  international  laze, 
by  Judge  Advocate  George  B.  Davis.  Of  all  introductory 
manuals  to  this  important  subject,  the  work  of  General  Davis 
is  the  best.  The  present  edition  includes  the  results  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Hague  Conference  and  in  its  Appendix  the  text  of  the 
several  treaties  and  declarations  concluded  at  the  Hague  in 
1907.  This  little  volume  is  invaluable  for  study  and  reference. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1908.  671  p.  $3.00.) 

Studies  in  the  history  of  education,  by  Professor  Charles  0. 
Hoyt  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  is  a  more 
than  usually  interesting  book.  It  is  a  book  for  students  and 
teachers,  and  might  well  find  a  wide  use  in  normal  schools. 
Professor  Hoyt  has  cut  loose  from  the  traditional  methods  of 
presenting  this  subject,  has  confined  himself  to  really  impor¬ 
tant  men  and  movements  in  modern  educational  theory,  and 
has  brought  together  a  large  amount  of  ancillary  material  of 
suggestiveness  and  value.  His  book  ought  to  be  widely  used. 
The  bibliographies  and  questions  are  particularly  full  and 
carefully  made.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1908. 
222  p.  $1.00.) 

Readings  in  English  history,  by  Professor  Cheyney  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  source  book  of  the  now 
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familiar  type.  The  work  is  well  done  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  social,  industrial,  and  bibliographical  aspects  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history  are  not  neglected.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1908. 
781  p.  $1.80.) 

A  little  book  of  more  value  than  its  size  indicates  is  State 
control  of  courses  of  study,  by  Superintendent  Brownscombe 
of  Montpelier,  Vt.  It  is  justly  claimed  for  this  book  that  it 
contains  in  small  compass  a  quantity  of  information  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  searched  for  thru  a  vast  mass  of 
reports,  public  documents,  and  digests  of  laws  and  opinions. 
Students  of  education  will  do  well  to  keep  it  at  their  elbow. 
We  regret  that  the  bibliography,  beginning  on  p.  123,  does 
not  contain  an  indication  of  the  date  and  place  of  publication 
of  each  of  the  books  quoted.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  1908.  126  p.  50  cents.) 

President  Finley  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  John  F.  Sanderson  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bar,  has  made  an  important  addition  to  our  literature 
of  politics  in  his  The  American  executive  and  executive 
methods.  The  treatment  is  inductive  and  historical,  and  emi¬ 
nently  practical.  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1908.  352  p. 
$1.25.) 

The  scholarly  teacher  will  be  glad  to  see  the  latest  additions 
to  the  Belles-Lettres  Series  edited  by  Professor  Baker  of  Har¬ 
vard  University.  These  are  two  dramas  by  Otway,  two  by 
^liddleton  and  Royley,  and  an  addition  to  the  two  old  poems 
Exodus  and  Daniel.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1908. 
351,  266,  233  p.  60  cents  each.) 

The  newer  chemistry  is  eminently  practical  and  it  is  daily 
dealing  with  more  and  more  direct  human  interests.  Human 
foods,  by  Professor  Snyder  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is 
an  admirable  illustration  of  this  new  applied  chemistry.  The 
book  is  well  adapted  to  school  and  college  use  as  it  is  clearly 
written,  well  illustrated,  and  accompanied  by  experiments  for 
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laboratory  practise  and  questions  for  developing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  pupil.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908. 
362  p.  $1.25.) 

Abbe  Klein,  whose  visit  to  the  United  States  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  is  well  remembered,  has  written  a  thoroly 
illuminating  and  scholarly  little  book  for  French  readers,  en¬ 
titled  Le  separation  aux  Etats-Unis.  He  sets  out  with  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  yet  in  large  and  general  lines  the 
legal  and  political  and  religious  characteristics  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  between  church  and  state  which  exists  in  the  United 
States.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  not  only  France  but  Eng¬ 
land  as  well  would  be  happier  under  a  similar  system  of 
separation.  (Paris:  Blond  &  Co.,  1908.  126  p.  2  fr.) 

As  a  first  volume  of  an  important  new  series  entitled 
Writings  of  an  American  Statesman,  Professor  Lawrence  B. 
Evans  of  Tufts  College  publishes,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
a  volume  of  Writings  of  George  Washington.  Within  the 
limits  of  fewer  than  600  well-printed  pages,  the  Editor  has 
brought  together  significant  and  characteristic  selections  from 
Washington’s  writings.  The  series  will  be  valuable  for 
reference  and  study.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1908.  567  p.  $2.50.) 

The  new  state  of  Oklahoma  takes  itself  very  seriously,  and 
before  the  newly  organized  Commonwealth  is  well  on  its  way 
we  have  from  two  Oklahoma  citizens  a  volume  entitled  Okla¬ 
homa  civil  government,  written  by  Superintendent  Evans  of 
Ardmore  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Bunn  of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  The 
book  is  unscientific  in  conception  and  construction  and  shock¬ 
ingly  personal  in  its  exaltation  of  the  state  officials  of  the 
moment.  Nevertheless  it  sets  out  in  form  convenient  for 
reference  the  remarkable  Constitution  of  this  forty-sixth  state 
and  is  not  without  its  merits.  (Ardmore,  Okla. :  Bunn  Broth¬ 
ers,  1908.  390  p.) 

A  well-chosen  and  satisfactorily  edited  selection  of  Lowell’s 
poems  under  the  title,  The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  edited  by 
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Principal  Abernethy  of  the  Brooklyn  High  School,  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Merrill’s  English  Texts.  (New  York:  Charles  E. 
Merrill  Co.,  1908.  172  p.  25  cents.) 

A  well-known  German  textbook  of  psychology,  that  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ebbinghaus  of  Halle,  has  been  translated  by  Professor 
Meyer  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  The  book  has  many 
points  of  excellence  as  a  textbook.  We  think,  however,  that  a 
somewhat  happier  phrase  than  “  Evils  of  knowledge  ”  might 
have  been  hit  upon  for  the  title  of  Section  23.  (Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1908.  215  p.) 

We  grow  more  and  more  skeptical  of  the  value,  either  theo¬ 
retical  or  practical,  of  elaborate  analysis  of  the  methods  and 
processes  in  teaching.  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry’s  Special  method 
of  reading  in  the  grades  avoids  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  this  analytic  procedure,  and  contains  a  large  amount 
of  suggestive  and  helpful  material.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1908.  351  p.  $1.25.) 

James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State, 
has  made  an  excellent  volume  of  reference  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  public  affairs,  entitled  The  texts  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ferences  at  the  Hague,  i8pp  and  ipoy.  Mr.  Scott  has  made 
an  English  translation  to  accompany  the  original  text  of  the 
formal  documents  and  has  provided  important  auxiliary  ma¬ 
terial  in  an  appendix  and  digest.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1908. 
447  p.  $2.20.) 

As  shocking  and  deterrent  a  book  as  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time  is  entitled  World  hook  of  temperance,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Nothing  that  has  recently  come  to  the 
Educational  Review  illustrates  more  completely  the  funda¬ 
mental  intemperance  of  certain  types  of  mind  and  nature  than 
this  book,  of  which  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  its  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  thoroly  limited.  ( WashingJ;on,  D.  C. :  Inter¬ 
national  Reform  Bureau,  1908.  128  p.  75c.) 
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The  first  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  appeared  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  during  the  month  of  November 
last.  This  is  a  great  gain  over  what  used  to  be  possible,  and 
makes  the  Report  of  greater  practical  value.  Dr.  Brown’s 
Introduction  and  other  contributions  to  the  Report  are  stimu¬ 
lating  and  scholarly  to  a  high  degree.  The  astonishingly  long 
bibliography  of  Dr.  Harris  which  constitutes  Chapter  II  of 
the  Report  is  an  impressive  record  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  minds.  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1908.  522  p.) 

A  volume  abounding  in  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  sound 
teaching  is  the  Gift  of  influence,  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hugh 
Black.  The  book  contains  sermons  preached  before  various 
student  bodies  in  America  and  England.  (New  York:  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Co.,  1908.  305  p.  $1.25.) 

Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  writers  of  our  generation,  not  only  on  his 
own  subject  but  on  general  questions  of  public  interest.  His 
latest  volume  of  essays  entitled  Race  questions,  provincialism, 
and  other  American  problems  is  an  exceedingly  vigorous  and 
lofty  discussion  of  topics  of  present  public  importance.  In 
the  brilliancy  which  surrounds  Professor  Royce’s  colleague, 
William  James,  the  greater  solidity  and  power  of  Professor 
Royce’s  intellectual  achievements  are  not  as  clearly  recognized 
as  they  should  be.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908. 
287  p.  $1.25.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
American  charities,  by  the  late  Amos  G.  Warner,  which  is 
carefully  revised  by  Miss  Coolidge,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  at  Stanford  University.  The  book  has  been 
and  remains  the  best  of  its  kind.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  1908.  510  p.  $2.00.) 


IX 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language 
Insularity  Association  held  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Fisher  of 

New  College  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
British  insularity  which  the  London  Times  reports  in  full. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  that  a  good  deal  too  much  had  been  made 
of  British  insularity.  England,  indeed,  was  an  island,  but  of 
all  islands  the  least  insular.  She  had  been  a  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  a  province  of  medieval  France,  her  Sovereigns 
had  ruled  a  German  electorate  and  now  controlled  dominions 


widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  could  not 
be  claimed  that  we  had  kept  our  blood  undefiled  by  foreign 
admixture,  for  we  had,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  afforded  hos¬ 
pitality  to  every  description  of  immigrant.  We  had  sown 
colonies  in  every  clime,  and  ever  since  the  days  of  Queen  Bess, 
when  Roger  Ascham  protested  against  the  Italianate  English¬ 
man,  the  Continent  of  Europe  had  been  familiar  with  the 
bearing  of  our  grand  tourists  and  pur  Cook’s  tourists.  It  was 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  ever  since  the  Reformation 
our  national  Monarchy  had  been  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  our 
institutions.  Was  it  not  of  some  significance  that  an  English 
King  was  mentioned  in  the  Divine  comedy,  that  one  of  the 
chief  sources  for  the  history  of  the  greatest  of  the  medieval 
Emperors  should  be  a  chronicle  written  in  the  monastery  at  St. 
Albans,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  English  scholars  flocked  to 
Paris  and  Continental  scholars  came  to  Oxford,  or  that  a 
Milanese  Ambassador  visiting  the  Court  of  Henry  VII  should 
have  declared  his  astonishment  at  the  King’s  profound  and 
wonderful  knowledge  of  Italian  politics? 


THE  STUDY  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE 

The  history  of  the  study  of  European  literature  in  this 
country  would  not,  upon  close  examination,  seem  to  disprove 
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this  contention.  Englishmen  had  often  neglected  obvious 
sources  of  enlightenment,  but  of  such  negligence  England 
had  had  no  monopoly.  Prince  Bismarck  used  to  observe  that 
you  could  always  distinguish  the  French  Ambassador,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  no  language  but  his  own.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
true  at  the  present  that  the  French  knew  no  language  but  their 
own.  The  names  of  Taine  and  Jusserand,  Angellier  and 
Texte,  Legouis  and  Thomas  were  sufficient  to  recall  the  solid 
and  distinguished  contributions  which  our  neighbors  across 
the  Channel  had  made  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  contributions  which  our  own  scholars  had  not 
yet  repaid  in  kind,  tho  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  newly- 
established  School  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  might  enable  them  to  do  so.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  France  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  our  language  and 
literature,  and  when  we,  on  the  contrary,  were  following  the 
literary  movement  in  France  with  close  attention.  Our  litera¬ 
ture  then  was  insular,  but  chiefly  in  the  sense  that  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  its  beauties  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island.  In  other  respects  English  literature  was  not  insular, 
but  full  of  splendid  echoes  from  Greece  and  Rome,  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France.  Of  French  in  particular  this  country  was 
never  permitted  to  be  ignorant  ever  since  the  day  when  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  was  chanted  on  the  field  of  Hastings. 
Buckle  remarked,  in  his  History,  that  the  union  of  the  French 
with  the  English  intellect  was  by  far  the  most  important  fact 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  intellectual  communion  of  the 
two  races  gave  to  each  an  element  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  lacked;  to  the  English  an  ideal  of  formal  polish  and  pre¬ 
cise  workmanship  which  informed  our  literature  for  three 
generations;  to  the  French  an  insight  into  comparative  law,  a 
detachment  from  clerical  authority,  and  a  standard  of  political 
and  social  criticism  by  which  the  antiquated  feudal  structure  of 
France  might  be  appraised  and  condemned. 

Compared  with  this  secular  interest  in  French  literature  and 
the  fructifying  connection  which  subsisted  between  the  French 
and  English  intellects  from  1660  to  1789,  the  literary  relations 
between  England  and  Germany  were  of  recent  growth.  Here 
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and  again  a  few  choice  minds  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
beautiful  literature  of  German  mysticism;  but  such  instances 
were  rare,  and  not  to  be  counted  as  evidences  of  any  steady 
communion  between  the  English  and  the  German  intellect.  But 
the  intellectual  revival  which  began  in  the  later  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  the  great  German  masters  in  poetry 
and  criticism,  and  which  had  been  continued  up  to  our  own  days 
by  a  dynasty  of  giants  in  every  department  of  exact  knowl¬ 
edge,  made  it  an  essential  of  intellectual  progress  to  know  what 
was  thought  and  written  in  Germany;  and  the  study  of  Ger¬ 
man  in  this  country  was  further  assisted  by  the  sympathy 
springing  from  the  joint  resistance  to  Napoleon  and  by  the 
growth  of  a  reaction  common  to  both  nations  against  the 
formal  canons  of  classical  taste.  In  time  something  of  the 
full  range,  depth,  and  beauty  of  German  literature  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  while  the  profound  learning  of 
Niebuhr  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Thomas  Arnold  before 
he  left  Oxford  for  Laleham,  and  thru  Arnold  German  was 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  Rugby  School. 

One  of  Carlyle’s  most  famous  contemporaries  exhibited  a 
literary  tradition  which  was  but  faintly  affected  by  the  new 
influence  from  Germany.  Hallam’s  Literature  of  Europe,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1837,  showed  the  predomi¬ 
nant  attraction  which  the  poetry  of  Italy  exercised  over  the 
most  cultivated  English  minds  of  that  period.  In  paying 
special  attention  to  the  literature  of  Italy  Hallam  was  only 
following  the  long-established  traditions  of  English  taste, 
represented  still  in  so  many  of  our  older  country  house  libra¬ 
ries,  where  the  books  were  at  least  two  generations  mellower 
than  the  most  venerable  port.  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth  Italian 
was  the  common  accomplishment  of  polite  society,  as  common 
as  French  and  deemed  essential  to  the  perfect  discipline  of  the 
courtier.  The  admiration  for  Ariosto  and  Tasso  survived  in 
England  for  more  than  two  centuries  thru  every  vicissitude  of 
literary  fashion.  With  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  scholastic  philosophy  from  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  key  was  lost  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Italian  poets. 
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nor  was  it  recovered  until  the  appearance,  in  1814,  of  Carey’s 
translation  of  the  Divine  comedy. 

PATRIOTIC  PHILOLOGY 

In  a  naive  and  characteristic  outburst  belonging  to  his  early 
life,  Cecil  Rhodes  deplored  the  study  of  modern  languages, 
urging  that,  if  Englishmen  would  only  give  up  learning  for¬ 
eign  tongues,  foreigners  would  be  compelled  to  learn  English, 
which  would  thus  become,  what  it  deserv^ed  to  be,  the  universal 
medium  of  communication  between  human  beings.  In  our 
own  days  the  prospect  that  any  one  European  language  would 
ever  obtain  the  ascendency  which  belonged  to  French  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  extremely  remote.  Cosmopolitanism 
had  gone  out  of  fashion  and  nationalities  had  come  into 
fashion;  and  with  the  growth  of  nationalities  a  new  comet 
had  swum  into  the  sky,  ominous  of  strife,  which  might  perhaps 
be  compendiously  described  as  patriotic  philology.  We  had 
seen  a  new  literary  language  given  to  Greece,  to  Bohemia,  and 
to  Hungary;  the  study  of  Erse  was  being  revived  in  Ireland; 
a  beautiful  epic  had  been  written  in  modern  Provencal.  And 
even  where  no  political  motive  was  involved  the  mere  growth 
of  comfort  and  knowledge  had  sown  the  plant  of  literary 
expression  in  soils  where  it  had  never  grown  before,  or  where 
its  flowering  had  been  spare  and  unnoticed.  Norway  after 
many  dumb  centuries  had  become  a  power  in  European  litera¬ 
ture;  to  Russia  Europe  owed  its  greatest  school  of  modern 
fiction.  The  intellectual  movement  of  Europe  was  becoming 
more  complicated,  more  difficult  to  follow;  despite  the  level¬ 
ing  forces  of  human  imitativeness  and  convention,  it  became 
harder  to  know  and  appreciate  the  best  work  of  one’s  age. 
And  yet,  if  the  intellect  of  a  nation  was  to  keep  alive,  this  task 
must  be  performed. 

The  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  im¬ 
plied  no  disrespct  to  the  “  worthy  wits  of  Athens.”  “  Greek,” 
as  Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  “  is  like  lace,  that  is  to  say  it  is  the 
luxury  of  the  few  ”;  but  some  knowledge  of  the  contemporary 
languages  and  literatures  of  Europe  was  essential  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  conduct  of  ordinary  life  and  to  the  sane  apprehension  of 
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the  world  in  which  we  live.  England  had  reason  to  be  proud 
of  her  literature  of  translation;  but  the  genius  of  great  trans¬ 
lators,  however  effective  in  revealing  new  beauties,  must  be 
supported  by  the  collective  work  of  accurate  scholarship,  by 
the  enterprise  of  stage  managers,  and  by  a  general  spirit  of 
alertness  and  curiosity  in  the  country,  if  any  substantial  im¬ 
provement  was  to  be  made  in  our  estimate  of  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  abroad.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  was  still 
a  very  subordinate  part  of  scholastic  education,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  modern  and  the  classical  school  which 
was  established  in  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  only  beginning  to  make  its  way  with  us.  That 
the  average  Englishman  knew  more  than  the  average  French¬ 
man  or  German  would  be  a  boast,  safe,  vain-glorious,  and  im¬ 
probable;  but  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  to  see  to  it  that  he  should  not  know  less 
was  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  in  modern  history. 


The  Educational  Review  has  received  a 
composition  written  by  a  boy  in  a  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  school  after  visiting  the  recent 
Tuberculosis  Exhibit  in  New  York.  The  composition  is 
printed  below  without  change  of  spelling,  punctuation,  or 
capitalization.  It  tells  its  own  story. 

“  Tuberculosis  was  started  in  1884  by  Dr.  Trudeau,  who 
had  it  in  the  Adirondacks.  Although  consumption  is  not 
herited  and  does  not  belong  to  this  climate,  it  is  getting  very 
popular.  It  is  often  cured.  For  instance,  a  young  boy  was 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  but  when  opened  his  appendice 
were  found  to  be  full  of  tubercle.  He  was  quickly  sewed  up 
and  his  father  bought  him  a  sweater  and  out  of  door  outfit 
and  now  he  is  doing  well. 

“  In  Colorado  where  people  have  consumption  they  had  to 
to  take  their  furniture  out  and  build  a  tent  and  live  in  it  out 
of  doors. 

“  In  one  of  the  pictures  of  Colorado  show  where  a  man 
sat  twelve  hours  with  his  hands  foled. 
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“  The  people  of  Colorado  was  very  healthy,  but  Colorado  is 
a  very  consumptive  state,  also  Massachusetts  is.  Twelve  good 
breaths  a  day  will  cure  consumption. 

“  Consumption  is  a  germ  disease  and  3-4  of  all  consumptives 
are  cured. 

“  The  sleeping  bags  are  very  useful  to  the  consumptive  people 
because  they  can  put  their  heads  alone  into  them  or  leave  their 
heads  out  and  put  the  rest  of  the  bodies  into  them.  I  saw  the 
germs.  It  is  a  big  white  ball  with  blue  spots  on  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  fine  to  sleep  in  one  of  those  beds  with  the  head 
inside  and  the  lungs  outside.” 


Resignation  of  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley 
Superintendent  of  his  post  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Cooley  Chicago  is  a  serious  matter,  not  only  for 

Chicago,  but  for  the  Nation.  Mr.  Cooley  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  wishing  to  spend  some  part  of  his  life  in  quieter 
waters  than  those  which  float  the  bark  which  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  in  a  large  city  is  called  upon  to  steer;  but  !Mr. 
Cooley’s  work  has  been  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  national  signifi¬ 
cance.  He  has  been  without  the  protection  of  a  statutory  posi¬ 
tion  or  statutory  powers,  and  has  been  compelled  to  rely  from 
month  to  month  upon  the  support  which  he  could  secure  from 
a  Board  of  Education  whose  membership  was  constantly 
changing.  He  has  been  engaged  in  a  literally  titanic  struggle 
with  forces  of  selfishness  and  of  unreason,  and  has  won  victory 
after  victory  over  them  all.  The  best  sentiment  of  Chicago 
has  supported  him  cordially,  but  his  opponents  have  worked 
with  tireless  ingenuity  to  make  his  task  as  difflcult  as  possible. 
Mr.  Cooley  carries  with  him  from  his  great  post  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  fighting  man  for  things  worth  fighting 
for.  He  has  shown  high  powers  of  constructive  leadership. 
We  can  only  hope  that  Chicago  will  secure  as  his  successor  a 
man  cast  in  like  mold. 


